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Marriage and Sexual Harmony by 
Oliver M. Butterfield. Especially valu- 
able to youth in this day of war mar- 
riages. Paper bound. 96 pages. 50c 
prepaid. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dramas to Raise Church Money. A 
paper bound book filled with ideas for 
presenting the annual budget, taking 
special offerings or raising the budget. 
Sixty cents postpaid. Church Manage- 
ment, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Libraries of Religious Books and Sets 
purchased for cash. Write Baker’s 
Bookstore, 1019 Wealthy Street, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Expositor’s Bible, Nicoll’s, used. Six 
large volumes and many other used 
books. Theological, homiletical and 
Biblical. At bargain prices. Send 
stamp for lists. Clergy-Aids Service, 
Box 578, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 


DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 





Wanted—A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 








HELP WANTED 
Education Director and church of- 
fice assistant is needed by Methodist 
Church in southwestern Iowa. Box 
45, Shenandoah. 








OFFICE MACHINES 





Typewriters. Office Machines. Save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 





Mimeograph. An A. B. Dick Mimeo- 
graph; model 77-A. Hand feed. Has 
been put in perfect condition. This 
gives you a genuine mimeograph at the 
price you would expect to pay for a 
cheap duplicating machine. $65. F.O.B. 
Cleveland, Room 328, Erie Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 





Send stamps for postage and we will 
send you an assortment of church bul- 
letins, letters, etc., as we have received 
them from our subscribers. At the 
same time send us a package of your 
printing. We usually have more re- 
quests for the material than the sup- 
ply on hand. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DRAMAS 


Three Men in a Boat. A play of in- 
terfaith brotherhood. Helps build un- 
derstanding between Jews, Catholics. 
and Protestants. Get one jump ahead 
of the “crusade of hatred” which is 
scheduled for America. Five charac- 
ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 


entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PASTORS’ HELPS 





Pulpit Bread. Exceptional messages; 
spiritual, high potency food for saints 
Sliced (loose-leaf) five 

$1.00. Few 
loaves, 35 cents. Clergy-Aids Service, 
Box 578, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 


and _ sinners. 


meaty loaves, specimen 








SOUND FILM MACHINE 


Wanted to buy used Sound Film Ma- 
chine, 16mm, also Folding Organ. 
Write price to C. Alex Jones, 413 
Breadway, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 








WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 


A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for cata- 
log and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma 
Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 





The smallest good deed 
than the grandest good intention. 
* * * 
The best way to rebuke evil and 
exalt righteousness is by example. 
* * * 


Optimism keeps our hopes polished. 
* * * 


The measure of a man is the height | 


of his ideals, the depths of his convic- 
tions, and the breadth of his interests 


and sympathies. 
* * * 

Often our greatest tragedy is this, 

not that we do not give great powers 

to great ends, but that we dedicate our 


finest effort to little and mean purposes. 
* * * 


The trail-blazers, the path-finders, 
the sailors of uncharted seas are the 
men and women to whom the new hope 
belongs. 


* * * 
Spontaneous kindness, and not cal- 
culated benevolence opens the sluice 


gates of happiness to men. 
x * * 


There are two freedoms, the false 
where one is free to do what he likes 
and the true, where one is free to do 
what he should. 


7 
One thorn of experience is worth a 


wilderness of warning. 
* 


* * 


* 
A man who has but one interest is 
always a bore. 
ok * * 
The Church urges men to live glori- 


ously. 


* * * 


Nothing great was ever done by men 


who were afraid of difficulties. 
o a * 


Anytime you want to wipe out hard 
luck, just use hard work for your 
eraser. 

* * * 

The great enthusiasms tend to become 
religious. Let a man be mastered by 
any great idea, and sooner or later, he 
will find the shadow of God on it. 


* * * 


Love is the only orthodoxy of heaven. 
* * * 


Consideration for others is a good 
brand of charity. 


* * * 

The great lesson to all half-hearted 
men and women is this, that above the 
dust, and the stress and strain of life, 
above the fret and weariness of things 
they catch no glimpse of the eternal 
purpose, nor of the love, nor of the joy 
of God. 


ok *k * 
When a man goes forward looking 
neither at the right nor the left but 
seeking God only. he finds that God 


opens the way before him and shows 
him he was worth trusting. 


is better | 
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FOR ALL MEN IN THE SERVICE 


Whether in the Army, Navy, Marines or 
Coast Guard He Will Cherish This Book 


LETTERS TO “BILL” 
ON FAITH AND PRAYER 


By JOHN GARDNER 
Author of “Letters to a Soldier” (50,000 Sold) 


Just the sort of messages that men will 
read at all times, but doubly welcome when 
coming from the folks or Church at home 
to their boys at the front. Written in 
plain, everyday language the author 
dwells on the problems all must face and 
gives the answers that assure peace of 
mind and fortitude to bear the hazards 
and strain of the hour. 


LIVING DEMOCRACY 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Dean of Drew Theological Seminary 


Addresses delivered before Dr. Weatherhead’s City-Temple congregations in 
London and before British army camps, etc., at the invitation of the British Min- 
istry of Information. A book of profound and vital religious value and political 
importance. $1.50 


CHRISTIAN ANSWERS TO WAR QUESTIONS 
By HAMPTON ADAMS, D. D. 


Here are clear and positive answers to questions confronting all Christians today. 
Clear, convincing, concise, it should be read by all who ponder the position of 
the Church in war and peace. $1.00 


SECOND EDITION 


THE DESIRES OF A RELIGIOUS MAN 


By DONALD H. TIPPETT, D. D. 


“Straight-forward messages in which the minister of First Methodist Church, 
Los Angeles, helps us to the discovery of our basic desires and aids in the 
development of a more genuine prayer life.’—Christian Messenger. $1.50 

















IN 


TWO BINDINGS 
For Army and Navy —75c 
$7.50 Per Dozen 

(For Church Use) 





Second Edition 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 


By CLARENCE E. 
MACARTNEY, D.D. 


One of the most helpful works 
lately appearing from the pen of 
the gifted author of many suc- 
cessful books. Appeals equally to 
the minister as well as the average 
Christian. $1.00 


KEEP YOUR FAITH 
By TEUNIS E. GOUWENS, D.D. 


A clarion call to men to keep their 
faith “as the invincible bulwark of 
the individual soul and the hope of 
the world.” An inspiring and con- 
vincing book and a timely message 
to all who realize the world’s cru- 
cial need. $1.50 


AT ADE 
158 Fifth Ave. 


Fleming H. Revell Company - Viy'york 


Published Jointly With the Association Press 


FREEDOM OF THE SOUL 


By DWIGHT J. BRADLEY, D. D. 
Director of the Council for Social Action 
Dr. Bradley’s new book is a vital ex- 
pression of the new religious spirit, 
called to become the moving force of the 
future world. An ardent confession of 
faith in a democratic and spiritual lead- 
ership. $1.50 

Published Jointly With the Association Press 


SWEET OF COLORADO 


By WAYNE C. WILLIAMS 
The biography of a great American Gov- 
ernor and Congregational Moderator, an 
outstanding religious leader, a business 
genius, and a fighting liberal. Each facet 
of his life—as the Governor of Colorado, 
as a financier, as a progressive religious 
figure— is a success story in itself. $2.00 
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Ministerial Oddities 
Collected by Thomas H. Warner 





When I was a pastor in Michigan 
there came into my possession an old 
black box. It contained the records of 
one of the Local Associations of that 
state. It furnished some interesting 
sidelights on the ministers and churches 
of one hundred years ago. 

* * * 

Apparently some of the registrars 
were systematic and some were not. Up 
to a certain date the papers were care- 
fully filed and indexed. After that all 
was confusion. There was a conglom- 
eration of manuscripts, pamphlets, let- 
ters, circulars, constitutions, receipts, 
programs, church reports, state min- 
utes, local minutes, ete. 

* * * 

One was reminded of the minister 
who refused to classify his material. 
He said that if he did he would never 
know where to find anything. So he 
put all his material on a large table, 
and knew he could find there any item 
he needed. 

* * * 

There were many changes in the 
ministry in the early days. In twenty- 
two years seventy-five ministers were 
received into the Association by letter, 
and a number were ordained within its 
bounds. 

* * * 

The ministers came from England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Canada, and 
from the North, South, East and West 
of the United States. Some were Con- 
gregationalists, some Presbyterians, 
some Baptists, some Methodist Episco- 
palians, some Protestant Methodist, 


and some Christians! 
*~ * + 


At the bottom of the box were the 
records of the brethren who ran well 
for a while, and then made a shipwreck 
of faith, and of the churches which they 
served. One could not unearth these 
sad histories without recalling the 
apostolic injunction, “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” 


“ar ow 

A church clerk wrote of the new 
pastor: “We seem to have a live, earn- 
est Christian worker, whom we think 
will do us good and, by the aid of Christ, 
build us up into a stronger people for 
the Lord.” Later, this minister wrote 
that every door of that denomination in 
Michigan was closed against him, that 
he had not been fairly treated, and that 
he desired a letter to another denomina- 


tion which was calling him. 
* ok * 


Letters from a minister showed how 
quickly pastors can change their opin- 
(Turn to next page) 
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Now... 


Family 
Hospital Benefits 


The Ministers Life and Casualty 
Union now offers hospital bene- 
fits to both the minister and his 
family. 


This new service is added to 
Health and Accident Insurance 
policies and reimburses you for 
hospital and nursing expense as 











provided in the contract. 


Investigate this great new service today 


NO OBLIGATION ... NO AGENT TO CALL 


Just Send in the Coupon 





LIFE, HEALTH, The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
ACCIDENT 100B West Franklin Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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INSURANCE amily Hospital Reimbursement plan as an- 
nounced .in Church Management for June, 

1943. 
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GREATEST DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 











Gems of the 


of the Present Day 


Tree world-wide popularity of THE UPPER ROOM as a 


daily devotional guide is due in large measure to the outstand- 


ing devotional character of each issue. 


The contributors represent in a very real sense a cross section 
of the religious life of the world. It is not surprising, there- 


fore, that a publication prepared by such writers should meet 


an unprecedented demand among Protestants of all faiths.... 
That all over the world, Christians lift their hearts in daily 





devotions through its inspiration, use 
it for family worship.... That thou- 
sands of churches supply it regularly 


to their members. 


To assure receiving promptly the July, August, 
September issue, order today. Ten or more 
copies to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid, 
sent on consignment if preferred. Single year- 
ly subscription, 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 
40 cents. Four years, $1.00; foreign, $1.35. 
Special envelopes for remailing The Upper 
Room to men in the service, $1.00 per 100. 
Send all orders to 
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Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 5) 

ions of a church. In one letter he com- 
mended the Christian zeal of the mem- 
bers, recounted their good works, and 
urged these as reasons why the church 
should be received into the fellowship 
of the denomination. But shortly after, 
in another letter, he declared that the 
church was unfit for fellowship and 
should not be received. 

Other communications gave glimpses 
of the more intimate affairs of the 
ministers. There was both light and 
shadow. One pastor wrote that he 
never expected to preach again as he 
had retired to the woods of Northern 
Michigan to hew out a home for him- 
self. Another asked that his papers 
might be returned to him as he was 
threatened with consumption, and must 
escape from the variable climate of 
Michigan. 

There was a letter from a pastor 
whose credentials were the earliest on 
file. It was written fifteen years after 
his reception into the Association. He 
was then without any settled residence, 
broken in health, and never expecting 
to be able to preach again. Yet he felt 
the ministry was the most desirable of 
| all callings. He wrote: “If I could be 

young again, I would very gladly give 

my life over again to preaching the 
| gospel of pardon and salvation through 
the atoning blood, and by the sovereign 
grace of God. ... What is now called 
New Theology has no attraction for me. 
The old is better. Blood atonement can 
alone solve the mystery of Christ’s life 
and death.” 

A letter sheds light on the financial 
situation at that time. It was in reply 
to a comunication from the registrar 
asking for $1.80 Association tax. The 
writer said that he did not know how 
it could be paid unless he paid it him- 
| self, and he did not feel like doing it 

for the following reasons: One brother 

had refused to pay any part of it, they 

_ had not had any preaching for months, 

| he had always paid his share and more 

| too, and if he paid this year he would 

_ probably have to pay it every year. The 

same church, being asked to raise $25.00 

| for home missions, replied that it could 
| not raise twenty-five cents. 

The reports of the churches were in- 

| teresting and suggestive. One opened 

with a long and strong complaint at 

| the amount of “red tape” used by the 

denomination, and pertinently (or im- 
| pertinently) asked, “Where we got it all 

from.” After describing in detail the 

things the church was doing, it closed 
| with this expression of self-satisfaction 
| and dire threatening “We are all right, 
| and if you say anything else to those 
fellows who make up the minutes for 
the state records you will likely be 
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You Can’t Both Have Your 
Cake and Eat It 


HAT is right. You can take your choice. 
But you can’t both have your cake and 
eat it. 

Likewise, you can’t glory in the religious 
freedom which this democracy offers and then 
expect the state to protect you from unethical 
competition. 

There is much evidence that churchmen over- 
look this simple logic. 

Here is one group which is asking the leg- 
islature to deny to ministers of “unrecognized 
religious bodies” the right to officiate at wed- 
dings. 

Another effort is that of national organiza- 
tions asking that certain forms of religious 
financial solicitation be kept off the air. 

And there are always the Jehovah Witnesses. 
We asked a churchman why religious bodies 
did not come to their defense as it was very 
clear that the issue of constitutional religious 
liberty was involved. He said ‘Personally, I 
would like to see them banned from our 
streets.” The supreme court has decided other- 
wise. 

We admit that the thousand and one religious 
sects which arise are irritating, and sometimes 
downright silly. We admit they get money 
which would do more good in our better known 
churches. But they are part of the nuisance 
price we must pay for religious freedom. 

The spurious religious organizations should 
not be fought with state legislation but with 
intelligent publicity and honest Christian serv- 
ice. All the churches have to do is to convince 
the people that they have something more 
worthwhile than have these bodies and the sup- 
port goes to the churches. Consecration put 
into our church programs will accomplish more 
than legislative hall coercion. Self-discipline 
will prove more effective than vocal denuncia- 
tion. 

For our house we will take our religious free- 


dom, with the nuisance groups thrown in, 
rather than to do anything which will put the 
stamp of state sponsorship upon any religious 
body. 


Meet the German Church 


d RECENTLY published volume, It’s Your 





Souls We Want by Stewart W. Herman, 

Jr.,* gives a splendid amount of infor- 
mation on the German church. It explains 
many things which have puzzled some of us. 
But it is not at all flattering to the Protestant- 
ism of Germany. 

Mr. Herman pictures a church which has 
grown decadent with the pastors giving little 
attention to their parishes and congregations 
dwindling to absurdly low figures. The bright 
spot, spiritually, is found in the ministers of 
the confessional group who have dared to put 
spiritual aims above the Nazi state. 

The following picture is, indeed, tragic: 

“Today, even in parishes where very strong 
Christian leaders are at work and the spark of 
faith has- been fanned into flame by confessional 
pastors, not more than two or three per cent of 
the total number of church tax payers come to 
communion. I have been in a country church— 
whose pastor, it is true, was a mediocre preacher 
of the old school—when I and a friend of mine 
were the only adults in the congregation at the 
Sunday morning service! But the children of the 
catechetical class were seated in the gallery.” 
Again this is challenging: 

“The death rattle could be heard in the unin- 
spired singing of choirless congregations who, on 
the other hand, would crowd the same church 
doors on a holiday afternoon to satisfy their hun- 
ger for fine music with the rendition of a splendid 
oratory.” 

Of the 18,000 Protestant ministers, Mr. Her- 
man estimates that 6,000 are confessional anti- 
Nazi, 10,000 are colorless neutrals, while but 
2,000 are German Christians. These 2,000, 
however, have power because they have the 
blessing of Hitler’s government. 

*It’s Your Souls We Want, by Stewart W. Herman, 
Jr., Harper & Brothers. 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Thomas Jefferson 


Apostle of Religious Liberty 


by William L. Ludlow" 


Two great papers came from the heart and pen of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. One was the American Declaration of Independence; the 
second the Act to Establish Religious Freedom in the Colony of 


Virginia. 


This second item probably has done more to secure 


religious freedom in the United States than any other political 
enactment. Some of the religious interests of the great American 
are revealed in this paper. 


HE year nineteen hundred forty- 

three marks the two hundredth an- 

niversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson. The religious faith of Jef- 
ferson is symbolic of the true greatness 
of Protestantism. It was simple, in- 
telligent and above all practical and 
moral. His religion asserted that man 
was destined for society. He assumed 
that God created the mind free and that 
no man shall be compelled to support 
any religious ministry nor suffer on ac- 
count of his beliefs. Moreover he 
further assumed that man’s mortality 
was a part of their very nature. There 
is no part of the life of Jefferson more 
difficult to write than his religious life. 
Several reasons may be suggested for 
this reticence. 


Jefferson considered any man’s faith 
a matter between himself and his God. 
To our second president the domain of 
religion was strictly a private matter. 
On many an occasion he told his friends 
that his religious faith “is known to 
my God and myself alone.” Again it 
must be kept in mind that all progress 
made in religious thinking has been 
made at the price of individual sacrifice 
and even political martyrdom. Jeffer- 
son realized that to utter statements of 
a heretical nature would not in any 
manner popularize his political stand- 
ing. Moreover the very nature of Jef- 
ferson’s mode of thinking was antag- 
onistic toward any formal or traditional 
kind of religious practice. To him as 
to many Protestants today religious 
form without meaning was mockery. 
His fight for religious freedom in Vir- 
ginia had brought upon him the uni- 
versal disapproval of the clergy of the 
established church, many of whom were 
not too careful in their interpretations 
of the reasons for his action. Perhaps 
Jefferson’s position in remaining quiet 
concerning his religious beliefs may be 
well summed up by quoting from a very 
familiar letter written to Dr. Benjamin 


*Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 


Rush. This letter was written while he 
was serving his first term as President: 
“And in confiding it to you, I know it 
will not be exposed to the malignant 
perversions of those who make every 
word from me a text for new misrepre- 
sentations and calumnies. I am more- 
over averse to the communication of my 
religious tenets to the public; because 
it would countenance the presumption 
of those who have endeavoured to draw 
them before the tribunal, and to seduce 
public opinion to erect itself into that 
inquisition over the rights of conscience, 
which the laws have so justly pro- 
scribed. It behooves every man who 
values liberty of conscience for himself, 
to resist invasions of it in the case of 
others; or their case may, by change 
of circumstance, become his own.” 

The religious faith of Jefferson was 
inseparably bound up with his ideas on 
democracy. With him natural freedom, 
moral freedom, and political and social 
freedom all went together. It was im- 
possible for him to apply the reasoning 
to one of these as to another. In this 
manner Jefferson’s religious concepts 
infuse his political ideas, and no one 
can draw a line between what he 
thought religious and what may be 
political. Together with this fusion in 
Jefferson’s thinking of the political and 
religious concepts went his insistence 
upon the values of education. He as- 
sumed that no state could long exist 
upon democratic principles unless an 
educated people were created. No doubt 
he assumed that in our religious prac- 
tices such an educational system would 
provide sane and intelligent ideas about 
the nature of man and his universe. 

While Jefferson held the Bible in deep 
respect, he would read it as one would 
read Wordsworth or Keats. While such 
a point of view in his day was very of- 
fensive to orthodox churchmen, yet it 
is an accepted point of view today in 
many schools of New Testament study. 
Concerning New Testament study he 
wrote: “There is internal evidence that 


parts of it have proceeded from an ex- 
traordinary man; and that other parts 
are of the fabric of very inferior minds. 
It is as easy to separate those parts, 
as to pick out diamonds from dung- 
hills.” Our second president further ob- 
served that to do justice to the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ “it would be neces- 
sary to remark the disadvantages his 
doctrines had to encounter, not having 
been committed to writing by himself, 
but by the most unlettered of men, by 
memory, long after they had heard 
them from him; when much was for- 
gotten, much misunderstood, and _ pre- 
sented in every paradoxical shape.” 

Jefferson voiced a very modern criti- 
cism of some contemporary preaching. 
He declared once that for every sermon 
you would hear on a moral subject—a 
topic of common practical relationships 
among men now—you would find ten 
sermons on the dogmas of some de- 
nomination. The writer has a colleague 
who tells him that he never heard a 
sermon preached on a moral issue until 
he was eighteen years of age. All the 
sermons he heard concerned the proper 
method of baptism, the question of what 
was going to happen to those not pres- 
ent in church and topics of narrow de- 
nominational interest. Jefferson be- 
lieved that the political influence of the 
New England clergy had much to do 
with making religion less social and 
more theological. In one of his moments 
of criticism he declared: “The sway of 
the clergy in New England is indeed 
formidable. No mind beyond mediocrity 
dares there to develop itself. If it does, 
they excite against it the public opinion 
which they command, and by little, but 
incessant and tearing persecutions, 
drive it from among them. Their pres- 
ent emigrations to the Western country 
are real flights from persecution, re- 
ligious and political, but the abandon- 
ment of the country by these who wish 
to enjoy freedom of opinion leaves the 
depotism over the residue more intense, 
more oppressive.” 

Every young person today is con- 
fronted with the problem—if it is such 
—of the relationship of science to re- 
ligion. This is due in part to the in- 
sistence upon a distinction between re- 
vealed religion and natural religion. To 
Jefferson there was no contradiction. In 
fact there could not be any conflict. In 
a letter which he wrote to his nephew, 
Peter Carr, Jefferson made some state- 
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ments which are worth reading on this 
point: “Your reason is now mature 
enough to examine this object. In the 
first place, divest yourself of all bias 
in favor of novelty and singularity of 
opinion. Indulge them in any other 
subject rather than that of religion. 
It is too important, and the conse- 
quences of error may be too serious. On 
the other hand, shake off all the fears 
and servile prejudices, under which 
weak minds are servilely crouched. Fix 
reason firmly in her seat, and call to 
her tribunal every fact, every opinion. 
Question with boldness even the ex- 
istence of a God; because, if there be 
one, he must more approve of the hom- 
age of reason, than that of blindfolded 
fear. ... Your own reason is the only 
oracle given you by heaven, and you 
are answerable, not for the rightness, 
but uprightness of the decision.” Such 
a definite statement is not unlike those 
recorded words of Jesus in the Gospel 
of John in which we read: “If ye abide 
in my word, then are ye truly my dis- 
ciples and ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” 


Internationa! Morality 

Jefferson extended his interpretation 
of religion into the realm of interna- 
tional politics. Just as morality was 
natural to man, that if man but fol- 
lowed his better conscience, he would 
not act contrary to true morality so in 
international relations “moral duties are 
as obligatory on nations as on indi- 
viduals.” Here we find a statesmen who 
did not believe in international anarchy. 
He insisted upon just relations based 
upon moral concepts. He made no dis- 
tinction between morality for a states- 
man and for the common citizen. “The 
man who is dishonest as a statesman,” 
he insisted, “would be a dishonest man 
in any station. It is strangely absurd to 
suppose that a million human beings, 
collected together, are not under the 
same moral laws which bind each of 
them separately.” 

One of the most interesting volumes 
ever to* appear on the subject of what 
Jesus taught is Jefferson’s The Life and 
Morals of Jesus of Nazareth. This little 
volume has been called “the Jefferson 
Bible.”* The first definite statement of 
Jefferson’s purpose to prepare such a 
book appears in a letter which he wrote 
to Dr. Priestly on January 29, 1804. He 
said: “I think you cannot avoid giving, 
as preliminary to the comparison (a 
comparison which Dr. Priestly was pre- 
paring of ancient philosophers with 
Jesus) a digest of his moral doctrines, 
extracted in his own words from the 
Evangelists, and leaving out everything 
relative to his personal history and 


character. It would be short and 


*We have several copies of a new edition of 
this Bible. They are available at $1.00 each. 
“Church Management.” 











Illustration by courtesy of United China Relief ° 


SALUTE TO CHINA ° 
Fight on with hand and brain 
And heart, and wealth, and service, till the day 
When Innocence and Purity again 
Can walk unguarded, unafraid the way 
Of Peace; when Faith and Honor, as of yore, 
Hold plighted words in bands of steel and gold 
Unbreakable; when Right is Lord once more 
Of all the World, and Freedom’s wings enfold 
The Earth. Fight on, and spare not, till the foe 
Is on his knees: until, from East to West, 
The World is safe, and Pity whispers low, 
“Your task is done.” Then sheathe your sword and rest. 


From Association Men. 








precious. With a view to do this for my 
own satisfaction, I had sent to Phila- 
delphia to get two testaments (Greek) 
of the same edition, and two English, 
with a design to cut out the morsels of 
morality, and paste them on the leaves 
of a book, in the manner you describe 
as having been pursued in forming your 
Harmony. But I shall now get the 
thing done by better hands.” 


His Interest in the Bible 
In 1808 Jefferson became interested 
in the translation of the Septuagint 


made by Charles Thomson, the Seere- 
tary of the First Continental Congress 
and wrote several communications to 
him about it. He wrote to Thomson 
on January 9, 1816 that he had a small 
book which he called “The Philosophy 
of Jesus” and that “it is a document 
in proof that I am a real Christian, that 
is to say, a disciple of the doctrines of 
Jesus.” It is probable that what we 
now call the “Jefferson Bible” was not 
the result of one evening’s work but a 
gradual revision of the work. It is true 
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that Jefferson wrote to William Short: 
“The last I attempted too hastily some 
twelve or fifteen years ago. It was the 
work of two or three nights only, at 
Washington, after getting through the 
evening task of reading the letters and 
papers of the day.” But he wrote to 
Vanderkemp on April 25, 1816 that he 
had completed the larger compilation 
the previous winter. It is evident now 
that the copy of Jefferson’s Bible which 
was purchased in 1895 by the National 
Museum in Washington, D. C. was the 
longer edition of his work. The first 
compilation had this interesting descrip- 
tion under its title: “Extracted from the 
account of his life and doctrines as 
given by Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. Being an abridgment of the New 
Testament for the use of the Indians, 
unembarrassed with matters of fact or 
faith beyond the level of their compre- 
hensions.” The first session of the Fif- 
ty-Seventh Congress ordered the copy 
purchased by the National Museum to 
be printed and bound by the photolitho- 
graphic process. It is this copy which 
the writer now possesses. The writer 
also had the privilege of using the copy 
now in Washington, D. C. 


The title page is in Jefferson’s own 
handwriting: The Life and Morals of 
Jesus of Nazareth Extracted Textually 
yrom the Gospels in Greek, Latin, 
French & English. There was an index 
written by hand. The texts were cut by 
him out of the printed copies of Greek, 
Latin, French and English Testaments 
and pasted in this book of blank pages, 
which was handsomely bound in red 
morocco, ornamented in gilt, and titled 
on the back in gilt letters, “The Morals 
of Jesus.” In the book is pasted a map 
of the ancient world and the Holy Land. 
Readers of Church Management may 
see in this compilation a very interest- 
ing and personal attempt for Bible 
study. The contents—especially their 
order—is unique, for we see here an at- 
tempt to write by means of texts in 
three languages the life of Jesus Christ. 


These passages were selected by the 
one criterion which Jefferson used con- 
sistently —the ethical teachings of 
Jesus. It is interesting to observe that 
he used Matthew more times than any 
of the other Gospels. No doubt the 
ethical emphasis found in this Gospel 
appealed to Jefferson. While he used 
the Gospel of John numerically a less 
number of times than the other Gospels, 
he used large number of verses from 
that Gospel when he quoted from it. 

To Americans today the celebration 
of Jefferson’s life should be important 
for three reasons. He was a champion, 
more than anyone else of his generation, 
for religious liberty. Moreover he is a 
typical protestant in that he constantly 
demanded to know what was true con- 
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Wheel Chair Starts Social Program 
by E. A. Bablitt* 


HEN the official board of the 

First Methodist Church of Hast- 

ings, Michigan met they decided 
that the special mission offering which 
was about to be taken would be di- 
vided equally between foreign and 
home missions. But they went a step 
further and decided that they would go 
into the home missionary business them- 
selves and that share of the offering 
would be used in their own community. 
It was quickly decided that it would be 
exceedingly helpful if the church owned 
a wheel chair which could be loaned to 
anyone in need, 


A committee was appointed to find a 
wheel chair and it was not the pro- 
verbial committee that does not get 
things done. They found a used chair 
and when they told the owner the use 
to which they intended to put it he re- 
duced his price. Before the chair got 
into circulation someone said, “Why 
stop with a wheel chair?” That was a 
particularly practical question since we 
had more funds on hand than we need- 
ed. It was quite natural that we decided 
to get a hospital bed and rubber sheet- 
ing to go with it. This led to securing 
a bedside table and a small radio. This 
equipment came more readily than we 
expected. The local hospital was mak- 
ing certain changes in the beds used 
and gave us one. We gladly accepted 
it, however, knowing that the hospital 
was in need of funds we made a dona- 
tion of twenty dollars. We bought the 
bedside table new and a local radio 
dealer made a discount on the table 
radio. 

Now that we had our equipment what 
were we going to do with it and who 
would be allowed to use it? The Board 
decided that two of the responsible 


*Minister, First Methodist Church, Hastings, 
Michigan. 





cerning religion rather than to repeat 
and to receive religion in a second-hand- 
ed manner. Lastly, he may be regarded 
as one of the first—if not the first 
American—to study the Bible in a non- 
theological manner. Even though he 
was called an atheist in his day, no man 
can be so labeled having spent the hours 
in patient study on what we now have 
as the Jefferson Bible. Like the writer 
of the First Epistle of John, Jefferson 
believed that the brotherhood of men 
and its development was the best be- 
ginning for the understanding and 
worship of God. 


women of the church would have com- 
plete charge and no one would be al- 
lowed to use any of the equipment with- 
out their permission. But would we 
loan it to Catholics as well as to Meth- 
odists and what if someone living in the 
country nearby wanted to borrow the 
bed? We soon came to the conclusion 
that if this was to be a genuine com- 
munity service that the things should 
be loaned to anybody in need. No 
charge was to be made whatever but 
the person making the loan would take 
care of all transportation problems. The 
equipment was to be kept at the church 
and the caretaker would give it out on 
order of the committee. 


One board member asked, “If Bill 
Smith breaks his leg how long can he 
borrow the wheel chair?” After due con- 
sideration we concluded that the bed 
would be loaned for thirty days with the 
privilege of renewal if necessary. The 
approval of the attending physician 
would be required and this would pro- 
tect the committee from undesirable 
cases, After each use the bed was to be 
scrubbed and put out in the sun. The 
wheel chair would be loaned for fifteen 
days with possible renewal, and the 
radio would go out for two weeks or 
more. 


The first person to use the bed was a 
loyal woman of the church who had a 
serious heart ailment and could not go 
upstairs to her bedroom. From there 
it went to the home of a young man, 
not a member of the church, who had 
seriously injured his leg. For many 
weeks it was used by an eleven-year-old 
boy who had infantile paralysis. The 
bed saved the mother many a back-ache 
and helped the boy to normal life. 


There are many times when the 
church asks the community for this or 
that. Appeals for money sometimes 
come with surprising frequency. We 
believed that it was both wholesome 
and Christian for the church to come 
to the community offering to serve. We 
were proud to be able to say to the 
community, “In the name of our Master 
who went about doing good, and in the 
spirit of friendly good will the Meth- 
odist Church makes this hospital equip- 
ment available at no cost to anyone in 
need.” And we believed that we heard, 
coming across the centuries, the words 
of the Son of God, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 
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The Boy Jesus 







by Aarriet-Louise 4. Patterson 


Miss Patterson, Bible lecturer, author and traveler of Cleveland, 


brings this story of Jesus for our Children’s Day number. Trees 


’ 


birds, the village well and community gossip have a space in the 

story but the mother’s influence is given precedence in the forma- 

tive years of the youth. It is a picture you will want to pass 
along to your workers. 


HEN for the first time I visited 
Nazareth some years ago, I 
found myself in substance pray- 
ing: 
Could every time-worn heart but see 
Thee once again 
A happy human child, 
homes of men, 
The age of doubt would pass,—the 
vision of Thy face 
Would silently restore the childhood of 
the race. 


among the 


Henry van Dyke. 

At home in America I had not spent 
much time thinking of Jesus’ childhood 
and of the influences at work in his 
home and in his city during the years 
between his birth in Bethlehem and his 
appearance in the Temple courts when 
he was twelve years old. But actually 
being in Nazareth started me thinking 
about the man of Galilee as a human 
child. Almost at once I began to won- 
der if perhaps he had been a little child 
with large, round, black, unsearchable 
eyes. Walking about the city and over 
its hills, I was reminded of many 
things then as now that make for hap- 
py, healthy childhood: hills lying open 
in the sun covered with fresh grass and 
radiant with opening fragrant blossoms 
such as “lilies of the field” in splendid 
crimson, orchards of silver olive trees, 
dim bazaars and broad highways, rip- 
pling laughter in humble, white-stone 
houses, the sound of clear bells on camel 
and sheep, lilting desert melodies played 
on reed flutes by minstrel Bedouin-boys, 
and a village well and rendezvous. In 
piecing together the information of my 
informers in Nazareth, a few interest- 
ing facts were disclosed which led me 
to the following conclusions about his 
childhood. 


Those brief twelve years, when he 
was growing up, were lived in a re- 
ligious Jewish home under the watchful 
eye of a spiritually devout mother. But 
they were lived, too, in a city through 
which ran a great commercial highway 
of the first century, where the lan- 
guages of all nations were heard and 
the people of all races thronged. They 
were lived in a town where bargaining 
was customary, petty squabbles among 





natives were rife, where wild political 
schemes were plotted and executed, 
where stark poverty and extreme 
squalor mingled amid apparent Roman 
luxury and extravagance, where taxes 
were excessive and oppressive upon a 
native population accustomed to in- 
comes well below the poverty level. In 
an environment of social, religious, po- 
litical, and economic unrest, in an en- 
vironment of smoldering hatreds, suspi- 
cions, moral evils, strifes, and quick 
passions, relieved somewhat of their 
grimness and intensity by the natural 
beauty and freedom of the Galilean 
countryside and the devout, religious 
atmosphere created by his mother in 
their humble home, Jesus lived a nor- 
mal, happy, wholesome boyhood. His- 
tory records that during the formative 
years of the boy’s life, despite all the 
forces of evil at work in the metropolis, 
“Jesus increased in wisdom and stature 
and in favour with God and man.” 


To the growing Jesus, life in Naz- 
areth was not entirely without beauty. 


His world echoed to the merry laughter 
of children at their games, wedding 
songs, “music and dancing,” and bird 
calls. It was radiant with spring wild 
flowers, sunshine, and faces bright with 
smiles. It was ornamented with eagles 
soaring into blue heavens, by innumer- 
able chattering brown sparrows, croak- 
ing ravens, and wriggling scorpions. 
It was picturesque with a sower going 
forth to sow, a reaper coming home at 
nightfall bringing his sheaves with him, 
and a shepherd seeking a lost lamb. It 
was blessed by the regular habits of 
prayer and worship, begun by his 
mother in the home. The beauty in his 
world so easily could have been over- 
looked, forgotten, or even overshadowed 
by this other dark, forbidding, and com- 
plex world crowding for recognition 
here in Nazareth then as now. 

Mary reared the boy Jesus in a realis- 
tic world, a world that bristled with 
stark, modern problems: poverty, dirt, 
brutality, disease, ignorance, oppres- 
sion, rebellion, fanatical patriotism, 
and lust. Birth and death, work and 
wages, sickness and despair, cruelty 
and greed, lust and hunger, hope and 
prayer was life itself in Nazareth; it is 











Mary’s Well at Nazareth 


Photo by Miss Patterson 
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life in our own day. Mary did not look 
for, nor long for, nor wait for a better 
world for her child, nor did she seek 
a change of residence, but there in 
Nazareth, by her own example of daily 
living and through the power of God, 
she was able to create a satisfactory 
home atmosphere sufficient to combat 
any attractive and alluring evils pre- 
valent in his external environment. By 
so doing, she exerted a profound in- 
fluence upon the religious thought and 
insight of Jesus, which was reflected in 
his later life. 


The Mother’s Influence 


Mary was responsible in a large 
meagure for the moral and physical 
quality of her offspring. Outpouring 
her devotion to God in her glorious 
Magnificat, Mary sang: “My spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour;” her son 
echoed an entreaty to his disciples to 
abide in the Father’s commandments 
that his own joy might be in them and 
that their joy might full. Humble Mary 
marveled at God’s consideration of “the 
low estate of his handmaiden”; through 
the years Jesus echoed: “Whosoever 
would be great among you shall be your 
minister and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be your servant.” 
Mary has left us a striking example of 
the power of intimate influence upon 
childhood and carried over into man- 
hood of that individual who was des- 
tined to change the thought of the 
world. 

During these twelve years when the 
boy was growing up in Nazareth, Mary 
did her greatest work. She provided 
the proper home and religious atmos- 
phere. She gave him an example of 
service by herself serving in the little 
home. How much these experiences of 
life lived close to his mother meant to 
Jesus’ spiritual life, we can only 
imagine. 

During these years Mary must have 
been able to convince Jesus that women 
were of greater worth than as mere 
drudges and playthings because as a 
man Jesus always noticed women, lis- 
tened to and answered their questions, 
sat down with them for an hour’s talk 
on spiritual things, sympathized with 
them, treated them as equals in a man’s 
world, had compassion upon them, and 
praised them. No man in the first cen- 
tury ever accorded to any woman the 
same high regard as an individual that 
Jesus gave to them all—rich and poor, 


sinner and outcast, wife and widow, . 


spinster and mother. They all came to 
Jesus, he heard them all. For these 


reasons we may remember Mary as the 
mother who blessed the world. 

And how did it all come about? The 
Gospels are silent. But when I walked 
over the surrounding hillsides, I found 
myself believing it was because as a 
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young boy with his trusting little 
brown hand in his mother’s he walked 
so often in peace and beauty on the hill- 
top above and back of the sordid city. 
Mary’s life in the small house in 
Nazareth must have been cluttered with 
unescapable rounds of monotonous 
tasks from long before dawn to dusk, 
but still she must have had time to 
escape with him to a hilltop buried in 
spring with scarlet anemones, golden 
daisies, and purple iris and haunted by 
a thousand feathered choristers. _ 

While on the height, surveying Na- 
ture’s mosaic map of his nation’s his- 
tory, his mother must have had time to 
tell him over again Old Testament 
stories and point out places of actual 
triumphs when the Hebrews acknowl- 
edged that the “Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.” Within eyeshot, even as to- 
day, were sights made famous by great 
events in their national history. Mount 
Tabor and the River Kishon recalled 
redoubtable Deborah’s and Barak’s vic- 
tory. Esdraelon’s valleys where crafty 
Gideon surprised the hosts of Midian. 
Endor and Gilboa with their tragic 
memories of Saul taught the boy strong 
moral lessons. Shunem called to mind 
the kindly Elisha, and Carmel, the 
triumphs of stern Elijah. Snow-covered 
Hermon in the lofty Lebanon range sug- 
gested the source of Solomon’s cedars 
for the Hebrew Temple. 

The Village Well 

And when I stood at the village well, 
watching Christian Galilean girls and 
women coming to draw water here, as 
of old, I was convinced of another 
thing. In the brightness of dawn or the 
shadows of twilight that the boy 
shared Mary’s companionship and con- 
fidence as she came daily for family 
water to Virgin’s Fountain. Many a 
time Mary must have come with the 
little fellow trudging beside her, clasp- 
ing her hand, or clutching a fold of her 
bright-colored garment, or when he was 
only a toddler, carrying him on her 
shoulder with his sturdy legs around 
her neck as Nazareth women still carry 
their young children. Sharing in domes- 
tic experiences and enjoying as he grew 
up his mother’s companionship are the 
only ways we can account for the fact 
that as a man the central elements for 
Jesus in religion were domestic. To him 
the relation of man to God is as a trust- 
ing child rejoicing in the presence of 
his benevolent parent. 

As a man Jesus never forgot the 
events in his childhood; they made a 
vivid impression upon him. He remem- 
bered a glowing sunset, promising fair 
weather; a red and lowering sky in the 
morning, foretelling a gathering storm; 
the lovely wild flowers, the quickly fad- 
ing grass, the hungry birds, fallen spar- 
rows, and little scorpions. He remem- 
bered his mother kneading dough for 


bread, hungry children who were never 
given a stone, patches on worn little 
garments, the agitation over a lost coin. 
He remembered the various crafts: the 
baker, the wine dealer, the corn-seller, 
and the pearl-merchant. He remembered 
the honest sweat of groaning burden- 
bearers and laborers. Of the social evils 
existent in Nazareth, then as now, he 
recalled recoiling as idle tongues whis- 
pered gossip and familiar scandals or 
traffickers in the market-place uttered 
strange oaths. But the actual evil in 
his environment never really touched 
nor tempted him. 

After hours of studying the Gospels, 
making inquiries, and visiting holy 
sites, I found myself on my last night 
here alone in a Nazareth garden. Over- 
head the stars that lamp the feet of God 
were brilliant in a velvet blue sky. Cy- 
press trees like tall black candles at the 
far end of this garden guarded its peace 
but broke apart at one place to reveal a 
hilltop bathed in moonlight. I stood 
transfixed, looking intently upon it. 
Suddenly I was conscious that 
“The Christ-child stands at 

knee; 
His hair is like a crown, 
And all the flowers look up at Him 
And all the stars look down.” 
G. K. Chesterton. 

And then I came away from Naz- 
areth, radiantly happy. My heart’s 
prayer had been answered—to see him 
once again a happy, human child. 


Mary’s 





WHEN GOD FINDS US 

I knew a medical student once who 
was troubled about religion. He came 
to me and said that the whole business 
of religion seemed to him totally un- 
real. I asked him if he had tried the 
way of prayer. “No,” he said, “for how 
can I pray when I’m not sure if there 
is any God to pray to? It would just 
be shamming!” I suggested to him that 
if he honestly felt he could not pray, 
could not talk to a God whose existence 
he doubted, he was at least morally 
bound to give that God—supposing that 
He existed—a chance to talk to him; 
and that therefore, instead of saying a 
prayer in the morning and the evening, 
he should just kneel down, and not say 
anything, but simply wait quite quietly, 
and see if God—supposing there were 
a God—would speak, or reveal Himself 
in any way. He went away and tried 
it. Some weeks later I saw him again. 
He told me it had worked. He had 
found God. Or rather, as he put it, he 
had not found God—for God had found 
him. James S. Stewart in The Gates 
ef New Life; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Kenneth M. Hay and Oma Lou Myers by the Altar 








“A Chureh Within a Church” 


EW YORK CITY has its famed 
N “Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner” with a Dallas man for its 
pastor, but Dallas has something far 
more unique in that a “Little Junior 
Church” edifice has actually been erect- 
ed right in the heart of Central Chris- 
tian Church which also has a man for 
its pastor! 


Central Christian’s “Little Church” 
is a chapel of cathedral type built with- 
in one of the assembly halls inside of 
the main church edifice which is located 
at St. Paul and Patterson Streets. The 
children’s church is 30 feet long and 
15 feet wide. Junior-sized pews afford 
the seating capacity of approximately 
seventy-five children. Beautiful maroon 
velvet drapery reaches heavenward, just 
back of the altar in a richness inspiring 
to behold and a serenity conducive to 
worship. A colorful, stained glass win- 
dow has been artistically placed over 
the panelled doors which open into the 
small sanctuary, and a set of chimes, 
located in the belfry, quietly, yet joy- 
ously call the children to their own Sun- 
day morning worship. Over the en- 
trance one can read in raised wooden 
letters the words: “The Little Church.” 
A picturesque, picket frames in th? 
camouflage of lawn and climbing ivy 
surrounding the little building. A zig- 
zag, cobble-stone walk leading to a 
closed, lattice gate, which is suggestive 
of a beautiful garden, seems to finish 
the exterior artistry of the landscaping. 

Immediately, you may wonder just 
how such a thing could be accomplished, 
but luckily, the carpenters of fifty years 
ago, in planning Central Christian 


Church, left this vast space in the very 
center of the building, originally meant 
for a junior assembly room, which has 
afforded adequate room for “The Little 
Church” to occupy. A very unique fea- 
ture about the whole thing is that the 
men of the church have actually done 
the building, and to see the accurate 
and artistically-designed structure, none 
would ever guess that the work had 
been done by a group of amateur car- 
penters. These men who like to handle 
tools have devoted many an evening 
hour to the work. Even Pastor Kenneth 
M. Hay, himself, who knows about 
manual labor, contributed effort to the 
end of the attractive finished product. 
These eager laborers came directly 
from their offices and worked until sup- 
per time, then after their evening meal, 
served in the church kitchen, was suf- 
ficiently taken care of, they continued 
to wield hammers, saws, paint brushes 
and other implements until 11 or 12 
o’clock at night. 

We have heard of Junior chapels hav- 
ing been constructed as a part of the 
educational plant, or maybe built on as 
a room in which junior church services 
are conducted, but to our knowledge 
this little church is the first and only 
institution of its kind in the country... 
at least in the Disciple brotherhood. 

The “Little Church” was dedicated 
Sunday, March 21, during the regular 
morning worship hour. A commendable 
and most impressive service was con- 
ducted primarily by the children them- 
selves, under the guidance of Miss Oma 
Lou Myers, Educational Director of 
Central Christian Church. Miss Ilene 
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Exterior View 








Timmerman arranged the beautiful 
floral decorations and assisted with the 
music. Only those who worked on the 
building of the junior church were per- 
mitted to attend this service. There 
wasn’t room to accommodate the anx- 
ious fathers, mothers, grandparents, 
uncles, aunts and friends of the children. 

As the beautiful chimes echoed 
throughout the church proper, the chil- 
dren, with beaming faces quietly as- 
sembled in the sanctuary. Adults, know- 
ing quite well that they would be late 
to their own church service, lingered by 
the open doors of the little sanctuary 
until they were closed and the piano 
prelude was begun. Etta Kathryn 
Bowlby and Lynne Lovinggood lighted 
the tall, white candles which stood on 
either side of the central cross. Follow- 
ing the call to worship and the singing 
of the hymn of praise, the director of 
religious education gave the prayer of 
dedication. Barbara Buschman acted as 
leader in the reading of the “Litany of 
Thanks for the Little Church.” Special 
music was sung by Martha and Tommy 
Fowler. Kenneth M. Hay, Pastor of 
Central Christian Church, who was 
privileged to attend the first part of 
the service gave the words of dedica- 
tion to the junior congregation. Bob 
Strong read the Scripture lesson and 
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Joe Fisher Jr., gave the morning prayer. 
As is the usual custom, the Lord’s Sup- 
per was observed and Walter Grimes 
and Edwin Cantrell, who had been act- 
ing as junior deacons for the month of 
March, served in this capacity during 
this special service. Following the re- 
ceiving of the offering, Mr. Joe N. 
Fisher Sr., Chairman of the Church 
Board, presented the Junior Church with 
a hundred dollars as a gift from the 
Men’s Sunday School Class. Tommy 
Fowler, on behalf of the children, ex- 
pressed their thanks and gratitude to 
everyone who had made the little church 
possible. Dr. Graham Frank, Pastor 
Emeritus of Central Christian Church, 
who has assisted with the preliminary 
services in the adult church program, 
attended the latter part of the junior 
services and gave a most fitting mes- 
sage to the children. At the close of 
his talk he announced that he was giv- 
ing a Bible to be placed on the lecture 
of the little church to be used in the 
services each Lord’s Day. The closing 
hymn, “This is God’s House” was sung; 
the benediction was given and as the 
doors were opened and the children’s 
voices were lifted in their closing re- 
sponse, “Into My Heart,” once again, 
folk just released from the adult church 
service, crowded near to see and better 
appreciate what was going on inside the 
new building. Joan Shelbourne and Bet- 
ty Ann Dorris were selected to hand out 
the junior church bulletins and the 
pamphlets on “The History of Central 
Christian Church” at the beginning and 
end of the services. The day was 
climaxed when at the close of our U. S. 
O. activities, a very beautiful devotional 
service was conducted in the little 
chapel, by Miss Marybelle Campbell, 
and once more our thoughts and hearts 
were lifted to God, the giver of every 
good and perfect gift. Our “Little 
Church” is truly another of His good 
gifts. 

The Junior Church Service was 
inaugurated Sunday, December 27 of 
last year, and has been conducted, prior 
to last Sunday, in the primary Sunday 
school assembly room. During the weeks 
that are past, the children have mani- 
fested great interest and enthusiasm in 
what we have felt all along to be, a 
most worthwhile enterprise. It is our 
hope that through this medium of serv- 
ice and instruction, we may build into 
the hearts and minds of our children 
the desire to worship God and to be a 
vital part of his church. We want to 
assist them in learning the great truths 
of the Christian life from the Bible, 
which is the source of all knowledge, 
and to train them not only to be able 
to take their places in the leadership of 
the Junior Church, but that they may 
be able, as they grow older, to take ac- 
tive leadership in the adult church. 
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Lighting Candles for Service Men 
by Louis O. Mink" 

















OR many years, one of the out- 

standing programs of our church 

calendar has been the annual candle- 
lighting service. This service has al- 
ways been held on the last Sunday 
night in the year. We have used many 
different settings and the content of the 
program has changed from year to year. 
One thing we have always done, how- 
ever; we have avoided the use of any 
other light save that provided by the 
candles. The only exception to this has 
been the soft colored foot-lights used in 
our platform settings. Some times the 
worship program has been rather elab- 
orate and, to permit participation by 
the congregation, we have prepared the 
entire service on slides and used the 
projector. This has eliminated the need 
for lights in the sanctuary as well as 
the disturbance of handling a printed 
order of worship and the use of hym- 
nals. Usually, we have concluded the 
service by lighting individual candles 
and a brief congregational “sing’”’ and 
consecration service in the “circle of 
light” thus formed. The individual 
candles with tallow guards were dis- 
tributed as worshippers entered the 
sanctuary and lighted individually in 
the flame of large candles at the 
chancel. This has always been a 
beautiful service which attracted in- 
creased audiences each year. 

Owing to the condition of our church 
building, there has always been the po- 
tential fire hazard in the use of so many 
candles. The fire inspector disapproved 
their use this year. Hence, we planned 


*Central Christian Church, Youngstown, Ohio. 


a different kind of service. We used 
candles but kept them grouped where 
they could be guarded. Twelve girls, 
dressed in white, carried lighted tapers 
and acted as ushers throughout the 
auditorium. We had 2 candelabra with 
6 candles each to represent the 12 
Apostles (Paul taking the place of Ju- 
das Iscariot.) The feature of the serv- 
ice was a huge “V,” the arms of which 
were 12 inches wide and almost 5 feet 
long. It was made out of white pine 
and placed on a stand at a 45 degree 
angle in the center of the chancel—67 
candles were arranged on this “V,” one 
for each of the 67 men on our SERV- 
ICE HONOR ROLL at the time. Holes 
to receive the candles were drilled, 6 
inches apart, through 2x2 pine strips. 
The strips were then ripped _ so 
as to give us triangular pieces. These 
were cut and nailed on the arms of the 
“V” so that the 67 candles were proper- 
ly spaced and filled the entire piece. 
The completed set was painted white. 
Between the arms of the “V” we placed 
a huge candle (3” x 36” made of hol- 
low paper roll and poured candle dip 
and painted white) which represented 
“The Light of the World” and burned 
throughout the service. 

We sent a special letter to the parents 
and wives of our service men the week 
before the service and asked them to 
be present and light a candle for their 
loved one. The service opened with a 
brief devotional and “memory singing” 
of familiar hymns. The choir sang 
Gounod’s “Send Out Thy Light.” The 
minister read the names of the Apostles 
and briefly told of the service each one 
rendered and the sacrifice he made. The 
twelve girls stood behind the candelabra 
and lighted candles for each Apostle 
as the name was called. Then the con- 
nection was made—“These gave their 
lives that the cross might be victorious. 
In like manner, our young men are giv- 
ing themselves for the preservation and 
Victory of the ideals which Faith has 
nurtured.” Then we read the name and 
gave location of each one in the Armed 
Forces. Parents, wives and sweet- 
hearts came forward as each name was 
read and lighted a candle, taking a long 
taper from one of the girls and using 
the flame from “The Light of the 
World.” The response was almost 
100%. A very few candles had to be 
lighted by one of the girls. A prayer 
and “Let the Lower Lights be Burning” 
and “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” con- 
cluded the service. It was the most 
successful Candle Light Service we 
ever conducted. 
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“Mrs. Preacher” 


dy Agnes Monigomenry* 


The author pleads for courageous women in the manse; women 
who dare to be themselves; who have the courage to smash the 
molds made for them by the conventionally-minded. “Learn a few 
new tricks, try a different hair-do, break out into a novel ward- 


robe, get a new expression on your face.” 


We like the article 


and we think that you will. 


OU’VE all heard the term I’m sure. 

Probably most of you have had it 

applied to yourself at some time 
or another. But what does it mean? 
Do you like it, or don’t you? What does 
the title do for you, Mrs. Preacher? 

I’ll tell you what it does. It robs you 
of individuality, it makes you Mrs. Less 

Half, Mrs. Also Ran, Mrs. Preacher’s 
Equipment, like the stole, which he 
can’t help having around his neck. 

Frankly in most people’s eyes that’s 
what we amount to, a sort of back- 
ground for setting off the preacher. 

“Fine” say some of you. “Isn’t that 
just exactly what a preacher’s wife 
should be—the all essential Zero.” 

Well if some of you are satisfied to 
begin and end in nothing, okay. But as 
for me and my house we want to regis- 
ter as separate identities. If there is 
one expression I disdain more than any 
other in reference to us of “the cloth” 
it’s the term “Ideal Minister’s Wife.” 

I tell you I’m definitely allergic to 
those two words, whether printed, spok- 
en, or merely indicated by a rapturous 
sigh and a flutter of the eyelids. Who 
wants to be an ideal minister’s wife? 
Isn’t one ideal in the family sufficient? 
I’m for a strict rationing of ideals in 
minister’s families. 

For years we’ve been bending over 
backwards, nearly breaking our necks 
to become ideal minister’s wives, and 
what did it get us? Listen to this:— 

Last summer a handsome, not too, too 
young layman said to me, “You're the 
first minister’s wife I ever saw.” 

Please don’t misunderstand my mo- 
tive here and think I only want to brag. 
What I’m coming to I modestly and in 
all humility share with you for what 
it’s worth to you. It shouldn’t be wrong 
for me to want us all to be right, should 
it? So I’ll go ahead with my story. 

“What do you mean, the first minis- 
ter’s wife you ever saw?” I asked, 

“haven’t you been a church goer all your 
life?” 

“Tou.” 

“You certainly haven’t shut your eyes 


*Mrs. Frank W. Montgomery, Selinsgrove, Penn- 
sylvania. 


every time the minister’s wife came by, 

have you?” 

“No, It’s just that none of them has 
ever opened my eyes ’till you came 
along.” 

(Sounds a little romantic but don’t 
get excited, dear reader, he’s safely 
married, his wife was there when he 
said it and so was my husband.) 

“How do you mean that?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he replied with 
true masculine vagueness, (or was it 
the presence of the other halves?). 
You’re the first minister’s wife I ever 
knew who—registered.” 

“Sounds bad for the Sisterhood of 
Saints, brother?” 

“To me a minister’s wife is just sort 
of taken for granted, like the pews and 
stuff. You know she’s there but you 
never think about her. Honest, I can’t 
remember one thing about any of them 
that I’ve seen, and I must have seen 
dozens.” 

“Well, thanks, pal,” I said, “that at 
least lets me in on the true layman’s 
attitude.” 

Now, girls, what are we going to do 
about ourselves? Are you willing to be 
classed as a third sex, a medley of 
Angel, woman, and worker bee. Ac- 
cording to my layman we’re neither 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. I 
guess about all we lack to make the 
classification complete is some black 
crepe and broad expanses of starched 
whiteness around our faces. 

From Hoyle to Hooey 

I hope I’m being kindly candid and 
not candidly unkind when I suggest that 
too many of us are cut over the same 
outmoded pattern. We forget that what 
is Hoyle in one era is Hooey in-the next. 
I’m afraid we aren’t streamlined enough 
for today, and what will we be like in 
the world of tomorrow? 

I optimistically thought at first that 
the difference lay in our clothes, the 
puritanical lack of glamour in us, our 
hair-dos, our general surface set up. 
But the difference goes deeper, it’s be- 
low the surface, in our speech, our 
posture, our attitudes, our facial ex- 
pressions; “Preacher’s Wife” is written 





all over us, we’re marked women. 

So what, who cares, what’s the mat- 
ter with looking like what you are? 
Aren’t preachers’ wives all right? 

Of course they are. To my way of 
thinking they’re the all rightest wives 
in the whole “wild” world. My head 
and heart bows down to them in deep 
obeisance because I know them well. 
I know the courage, the fortitude, the 
faith, the utter selflessness of them. 
It’s because I love them and am so 
terrifically proud of what they are in- 
side, that I’m so anxious to have that 
inner selfhood make its impression out- 
wardly. 

And how would I suggest your ac- 
complishing charm, and glamour so as 
to grace “the cloth” with your presence. 

Well, here’s how. Don’t be a stick. 

Forget that there is an ideal minister’s 
wife, I don’t think there is one anyhow. 
The only one I ever had pointed out to 
me had a head like a Neanderthal wom- 
an and wore pince-nez in this year of 
our Lord 1943. A congregation’s taste 
in minister’s wives is the most unpre- 
dictable thing imaginable. Some like 
the intellectual type, some want a but- 
terfly, some want a real “lady” who 
can’t soil her fingers in the kitchen, 
while others insist that their “ideal” 
must sling a wicked dishrag. Some like 
’em hot, some like ’em cold, and some 
just plumb never do like ’em. So there 
you are! Your best bet is to be your- 
self and if that’s not ideal, it’s at least 
genuine. 

By the way a “stick” as applied here 
is a P. W. (Preacher’s Wife) who stays 
put. That is she can always be counted 
upon to be in her rightful place at the 
proper time, she’ll always say the right 
thing in the right way, her clothes will 
never vary, her every move and utter- 
ance is as established as the hills. A 
good woman, but infinitely dull. Now 
it’s my contention that we can be good 
without being bores. Let’s surprise peo- 
ple once in awhile by not being absolute- 
ly correct. People don’t want us too 
perfect. It makes them feel inferior, 
puts us at arm’s length when we ought 
to be right up shoulder to shoulder with 
them. 

Take Madame Chiang Kai-shek, “‘Mis- 
simo” for short, and sweet, eh? She 
thrills us and fills us with pride in our 
sex not because she’s beautiful, talented, 
valorous, and beloved. She is all of 
that, but so are lots of us, I mean— 
you. The something in her that brought 
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the capitol at Washington to its feet in 
homage, almost reverence was not her 
unquestioned aristocracy, her wealth, 
station, power, nor poise, these are na- 
tural outgrowths of her breeding. The 
thing that brought them to their feet 
was her courage to be different. Her 
initiative in departing from the age old 
Chinese tradition governing leader’s 
wives, and creating a new design for 
the same office. She hasn’t lost any- 
thing to the cause by doing so, what she 
has done is added immeasurably to her 
husband’s popularity and promoted the 
cause to beat the all-time record. 
Dare to be Yourself 

What “Missimo” is doing in a large 
and glorious way for her husband’s 
cause, each little minister’s wife in her 
own little way should be doing for her 
husband’s cause. Dare to be different, 
dare to be yourself. 

Dispossess your mind of the words 
“Dutiful Wife.” Those words were 
coined by men for mice. “Conscience,” 
contrary to Mr. Shakespeare, “doth 
(not) make coward of us all.” It’s love 
that enslaves us ministers’ wives, and 
makes little white mice out of us. But 
one of the strongest elements of love, 
remember, is intelligence and to be in- 
telligent we must have a little time out 
now and then for ourselves when we 
can do the things we want to do. It 
just isn’t good sense to give one’s self 
so completely to a man that one is worn 
to the marrow for him. Fatigued, men- 
tally drained, spiritually inert, and 
morally tempted to think being a 
preacher’s wife is the world’s worst at- 
traction. 

Dress up, carry yourself proudly, 
read up, so you know how to converse 
intelligently and are not limited to 
“shop talk.” Hold up the social graces 
so that you’re not regarded as a 
“slump.” Be somebody in your own 
right, independent of what your hus- 
band is or is not. I’ll admit this takes 
a little doing, this trying to be some- 
body,—on nothing. But it can be done. 
It’s done every time a little parson’s 
wife outsmarts somebody else in some- 
thing. Oh, I’m so weary of being 
thought of as a one track woman. Manse 
wives have been Single Tracked so long 
that it’s small wonder the laity regards 
them as part of the church equipment 
and nothing more. 

Let’s surprise them from now on. 
Let’s learn a few new tricks. Try a 
different hair-do, break out into an en- 
tirely novel wardrobe, change the ex- 
pression of your face from ingrown to 
outgoing, meet new people, try a hobby 
all your own and separate from church 
work, Ask God not only to make you a 
dutiful, an ideal, a devoted minister’s 
wife but also to make you a charming, 
a desirable, an enviable woman whom 
people flock after rather than shun. Oh, 
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A Boy Scout Litany 


The following litany, based on the Boy Scout laws, was used in 

the Community Church of Mazomanie, Wisconsin. Ralph W. 

Everroad, the minister, made the arrangement. It will be useful 

when the church is a host to a scout troup or where any observ- 
ance of scouting is held. 


MINISTER: Blessed is he that walk- 
eth in the counsel of the righteous; 
whose delight is in the law of the Lord. 


PEOPLE: (or Scouts) Thou shalt 
teach these laws diligently and write 
them on the door posts of thy house. 

MINISTER: Trustworthy is the man 
whose honor is not questioned and 
whose words are never in doubt. 

PEOPLE: O Lord, help us ever to be 
trustworthy. 

MINISTER: Loyal is he who is faith- 
ful not only in his higher allegiance 
unto thee, but also in every least re- 
sponsibility of human relationship. 

PEOPLE: O Lord, keep us ever truly 
loyal. 

MINISTER: Helpful is he who can 
see human need and is ready to serve 
thee by serving others. 

PEOPLE: Grant us a clear vision and 
a helpful hand. 

MINISTER: Friendliness is the es- 
sence of thy spirit and Kingdom and 
the basis of our peace. 

PEOPLE: O Lord, help us to realize 
our. spiritual brotherhood through 
friendly good will. 

MINISTER: Courteous is that con- 
duct, which considers the feelings of 
others and aspires toward the grace of 
our Lord, Jesus Christ. 

PEOPLE: Teach us, we pray thee, 
true Christian grace. 

MINISTER: Be ye kind one to an- 
other, and ye shall be the children of 
the Highest; for he is kind even unto 
all. 

PEOPLE: O Lord, keep alive in us 





I’m sure I’m talking to the wrong 
women, yet in my heart I know that 
even the best of us need to modernize, 
need to brush up a bit, need to take 
stock and see if just maybe, perhaps, 
we couldn’t wring out a compliment 
now and then from our husbands, cause 
an instantaneous combustion among our 
children, and force indifferent lay peo- 
ple to subtly acknowledge that the 
preacher’s wife is just about the most 
attractive, appealing and_ significant 
woman in sight. 

If you must be “Mrs. Preacher” teach 
your flock that when the term means 
“You” it must be spoken with oomph. 
They’ll take it and like it,—fine. The 
laity wants its preachers’ wives to have 
sump’n. ~ e 


the law of kindness. 

MINISTER: Life is ordered by obedi- 
ence unto law. He that obeyeth the 
commandment keepeth his own soul. 

PEOPLE: Help us to be obedient to 
the higher calling and to the still small 
voice. 

MINISTER: A cheery heart doeth 
good like a medicine. 

PEOPLE: May we help every one his 
neighbor with a merry heart and say 
unto a brother, be of good cheer. 

MINISTER: Thrifty is he who puts 
his talents into use. 

PEOPLE: Make us thrifty stewards 
unto thee, O Lord. 

MINISTER: Brave is he who stands 
firm for the right against the coaxing 
of friends or jeering of enemies. 

PEOPLE: Help us, O Lord, to stand 
for the hard right against the easy 
wrong. 

MINISTER: Who shall stand before 
thee, O Lord? 

PEOPLE: Give us, we pray, clean 
hands, and a pure heart, and make us 
worthy to stand before thy presence 
with joy. 

MINISTER: Reverence, like right- 
eousness, exalteth a nation. 

PEOPLE: Spare us from the sins of 
irreverence and indifference, which are 
a reproach to any people. 





RELEASED-TIME INSTRUCTION 
BECOMES LAW 


Sacramento, California — California 
became the 44th state in the union to 
permit public school children to re- 
ceive religious instruction during 
school hours, when Governor Earl War- 
ren affixed his signature to the McMil- 
lan bill. A similar bill was passed two 
years ago, but was vetoed by the gov- 
ernor then in office. 

Only Delaware, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire and Wyoming have so far taken 
no action, either in their legislatures or 
through the courts, approving some 
form of released time religious educa- 
tion. 

The California bill, supported by both 
Protestant and Catholic groups, gives 
boards of education power to release 
students on authorization of parents 
for up to a half-day each week for re- 
ligious classes held off school property 
under the auspices of religious bodies. 
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Some of the Pages of the Spiritual Rationing Book 








Ration Book Lifts Level of Giving 


HE Judson Memorial Baptist 

Church of Minneapolis, of which 

Homer J. Armstrong is the minis- 
ter, has effectively completed a mail 
every member canvass through the 
means of a church rationing book. The 
book is so made, in appearance, it is 
like one of the official wartime ration- 
ing books. The pages instead of being 
numbered as pages are called coupons 
and bear letters. 


April 11 was pledge Sunday. The 
books were mailed a week earlier with 
a message which asked the members to 
bring the book to the service on Sun- 
day morning of the 11th. The last ten 


minutes of the sermon were devoted to 
an analysis of the book and its mes- 
sage. Coupon “K” contained a pledge 


card for listing the pledges. One of the 
coupons contained a breakdown in the 


individual gifts. The chairman of the 
financial committee, Mr. R. W. Black- 
mur, feels that this breakdown was 
one of the most effective means of 
securing higher pledges. 

Following pledge Sunday two fur- 
ther letters were sent to delinquent 
pledgers. The result is that the effort 
has been a success in every way. It 
was conceived to secure the pledges 
without the necessity of personal so- 
licitation. The novelty of the appeal 
was undoubtedly one of the reasons 
for its success. Novelty counts in di- 
rect mail effort. A window envelope 


was used for mailing the book. This 
still further made its 
friendly. 


approach 


RELIGIOUS CULTS DECRIED 

Lansing, Michigan—Religious cults, 
comprising religion’s “lunatic fringe,” 
are symptomatic that “something’s the 
matter” with churches, Dr. Charles R. 
Braden, professor of religious litera- 
ture at Northwestern University, told 
Methodist pastors from all parts of the 
state attending a ministerial school at 


Central Temple House here. 


Worshippers secede from their estab- 
lished church affiliations to join a cult 
because they believe the new organiza- 
tion can better fill their personal needs, 
the speaker said. This does not mean, 
however, he added, that the need could 
not be met by their original church. 
Cults, said Dr. Braden, usually empha- 
size one dominant theme based on a 
narrowly-concealed ideal and thus are 
not able to give as well-balanced re- 
ligious programs as are the more for- 
mal religious faiths. 
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Reconstruction From the Bottom Up 
by Gaank H. Ballard of Loudon 


This church was nearly “blitzed” out of existence. Mr. Ballard 

tells the story of the gathering strength as it continues to go on. 

It is not an account of a spectacular return to religion by a mass 

of people but of a calm and persistent faith which means much 
to the growing generation. 


EARLY everybody in this country 
—as, I believe, in the United 
States, is busy with plans for re- 

construction. The newspapers and 
journals are full of it. Conversation 
usually begins with the war and its 
progress and ends with the kind of 
world we hope to see when the fighting 
is over. Books are limited in these days 
owing to paper shortage and meetings 
are limited owing to time and “black- 
out” conditions; but both publishers and 
speakers manage somehow to meet the 
popular need for discussion on vital sub- 
jects. First place is usually given to 
the problem of education: everyone 
seems to have something to say on how 
the young are to be taught and how the 
schools are to be managed. But if 
pedagogues take first place, subjects 
like housing and employment and town- 
planning compare for second place. 


This is as it should be. It would be 
fatal if everyone was so intent on win- 
ning the war that no one could give a 
thought to post-war reconstruction. 
That would mean that when an armis- 
tice is signed everyone would be unpre- 
pared and once more we should lose the 
peace and not in a political sense only. 

There are however dangers lurking 
in this present excitement about re- 
planning. I expect you are as alive to 
them in America as some of us are 
here in Britain—and especially there is 
the danger of occupying ourselves with 
paper plans that never become realities. 
It is well that some people should think 
universally—and that at the end of the 
day it will be found that no parochial 
or even national view of world problems 
can be effective. It is disastrous if we 
lose ourselves in vague abstractions. 
Sometimes I wish that fewer people 
would give themselves to grandiose 
schemes for world reconstruction and 
more people would turn to the opportun- 
ity that presents itself at their own 


doors. We shall never work out our 


salvation either in Church or State if 
we are content to build castles in the 
air. We must take the trouble to dig 
foundations in the earth and to build 
from the bottom upwards. 


The danger is as much in evidence 


in the sphere of religion as in politics 
or social planning. Sometimes I think 
it is even more in evidence. We have 
many idealists who get together and tell 
one another what ought to be done to 
rebuild churches and revive Sunday 
schools and reshape the life of nations 
and we owe much to their visions and 
dreams. But many congregations are 
languishing for want of practical men 
and women who are prepared to do the 
task that lies at hand however modest 
the scale of operations may be. 


This article is an attempt to tell how 
we at my own church in the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Free Church have set 
about reconstruction in our youth 
work. We have not ignored theory. We 
have had discussions on education, on 
the place of religion in the schools and 
the homes of the people, on the kind of 
peace the world will need but we have 
worked from the other end also. We 
have asked ourselves what we can do 
now with the local situation as it is. 


Like so many other London congrega- 
tions and indeed city congregations gen- 
erally—our Sunday school work was 
practically wiped out by the Blitz. As 
soon as the war came families fled to 
safer parts. As the war developed and 
dangers increased, men were obliged to 
go where their work took them and in 
many cases they took their children 
with them. Some over-anxious parents 
even sent their little ones overseas—to 
America or one of the British dominions. 
Young men and later young women 
were called to the colors and then to 
many forms of national work. Off they 
went, week after week, sometimes sing- 
ly and sometimes in companies and one 
of my chief duties as a pastor was to 
give them advice as they faced new 
temptations in strange conditions. When 
London was bombed our Sunday school 
was reduced to five scholars. We shall 
never forget those days—not only be- 
cause of the destruction that poured 
from the skies but because everything 
was so desolate. There were no boys 
and girls playing in the streets, no 
young voices heard in the sanctuary, 
hardly a dog left to bark. Houses were 
closed and gardens ran wild. Hardly 


a car was seen on the roads. It used 
to remind me of Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village” and in my worst moments I 
used to think of the time when the last 
of my congregation had departed and I 
should feel free to lock the church doors 
and go away too. 

Actually it never came to that. There 
were always some who braved it out, 
some whose duties kept them here, 
some who found it difficult to get a lodg- 
ing elsewhere. Some wives could not 
leave their husbands and in many cases 
though the older children might be com- 
mitted to the care of foster parents in 
Wales or Cornwall or Devon, mothers 
felt obliged to keep their infants with 
them. They were often lonely women 
with their men away all day and few 
if any immediate neighbors, so feeling 
the need of companionship, they began 
to gather on Thursday afternoons in 
our excellent premises. The women 
talked and drank tea and children that 
were old enough toddled around with 
toys, and it soon became the most popu- 
lar event in the week. When the bomb- 
ing diminished the families began to 
trickle back and more mothers came 
with their babies until the “pram pa- 
rade” became conspicuous. The Sunday 
school also began to function again and 
the Cradle Roll became a living reality. 
Babies were brought to me for baptism 
and thus opportunities were given me 
to talk about the place of religion in 
life and the value of the church to the 
community. Fathers have come to me 
with their questions and talked with 
great frankness about their difficulties. 
Children are now growing up feeling 
that the Sunday school is theirs and 
that they belong to it and that nothing 
must keep them from it. At least thirty 
girls and boys come regularly to morn- 
ing worship leaving before the sermon 
for their own service. It must not be 
imagined that there is a mass return 
to religion. Most of the parents we 
are dealing with will never become reg- 
ular churchgoers. But a new attitude 
to religion and the church is being cre- 
ated and some at least of the little ones 
have come to stay. 

The Cradle Roll deserves a paragraph 
to itself. Everything depends upon 
getting the right sort of woman to take 
charge. She will keep in touch with 
Sunday school teachers with the Thurs- 
day Play Hour, with the minister. She 
will visit women before the babies ar- 
rive and make the mothers feel that 

(Turn to next page) 
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The Last Best Hope of Earth 


He entered not into the temple of the 
Lord. And the people did yet cor- 
ruptly.—II Chronicles 27:2. 

OR our text, we go back to the 

storybook days of Hebrew tradi- 

tion—back to the time when Jotham 
was king in Jerusalem—back to the ac- 
count of his life as it is recorded in 
the book of Chronicles. As a historian, 
the unknown annalist who tells the 
tale leaves much to be desired. But as 
a moralist, in the judgments he makes 
upon the subjects of his biographical 
sketches, he frequently displays flashes 
ef penetrating insight. The tragic 
story of Jotham is a case in point. 

Jotham, seemingly, was all that a 
ruler should be—warm-hearted, public- 
spirited, deeply conscious of his respon- 
sibility to the realm. The vision of a 
happy, prosperous, and contented peo- 
ple living in safety in the hills of 
Judah was a burden upon his heart, 
and to the realization of that vision he 
dedicated his life. Under his direc- 
tion, new cities were built in the hill- 
country—model housing developments 
where his people could live in comfort 
and security. Brick by brick, walls 
were constructed for their protection. 
In the forests, at strategic points, 
castles and towers were erected to pro- 
vide the land with what we would call 
defense in depth. Jotham saw to it 
that no project was neglected, no ex- 
pense spared, no plans ignored which 


*Professor of church history, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. 


by Winthrop 8. Hudson” 


might conceivably minister to the 
well-being of his people and safeguard 
their freedom. 

And yet somehow he failed. His la- 
bor and his plans did not bear the ex- 
pected fruit, his hopes did not material- 
ize, the vision which burdened his 
heart remained a vision and nothing 
more, and all his efforts to make it a 
reality ended in frustration and defeat. 
Something was wrong. Our unknown 
annalist puts it in these words: “He 
entered not into the temple of the 
Lord. And the people did yet cor- 
ruptly.” 

Jotham, it would seem, was the vic- 
tim of a Maginot mentality. He put 
his trust in externals. He thought he 
had only to deal with the surface of 
life to accomplish his designs. Simply 
shuffle the pieces around—move a city 
from the valley to a hill, change alleys 
into avenues, pick up stones from the 
quarry and build them into a wall— 
and all would be well. And Jotham did 
these things. He did a magnificent job 
with the externals of life—with ma- 
sonry and stone—but he failed in his 
objective. He failed because he did 
not realize that moral and _ spiritual 
qualities were more important than 
material accomplishments. He failed 
because the most carefully designed 
projects for material well-being will go 
awry, except as they are undergirded 
by an inner attitude of mind and heart 
that gives them meaning and signifi- 
cance. He failed because he neglected 


to take into account a factor, the im- 
portance of which we have now be- 
come acutely conscious. It is that 
which we call morale. 


If externals were all that mattered 
—beautiful buildings, magnificent in- 
stitutions, carefully designed defensive 
fortifications—Rome never would have 
fallen to the barbarians. If broad ave- 
nues, lovely gardens, spacious parks, 
splendid universities are all that is 
needed to produce Utopia, the Czarist 
capital of St. Petersburg would have 
been paradise itself. For these cities 
had the externals, but the externals 
were not enough. 


Jotham failed because he could do 
no better than his people were willing 
to do, and he neglected the one insti- 
tution which might have cultivated 
those inner qualities of life and spirit 
among his people which would have 
provided a solid foundation in their 
hearts. and minds for the structure he 
was seeking to erect. “He entered not 
into the temple of the Lord, and the 
people’—without his vision and with- 
out his loftiness of purpose—‘“did yet 
corruptly.” 

In our day we have universalized this 
experience of Jotham. As in no other 
age, we have had at our disposal in- 
telligence and ability; we have pos- 
sessed energy and initiative; we have 
had the desire to build a new and a 
better world wherein men could live 

(Turn to next page) 





From the Bottom Up 


(From page 18) 


they are surrounded by friends. Thus 
the little ones will be born, not only in- 
to homes but into a community which 
is at least in part Christian. Baptism 
will not be a formal rite. It will be an 
important event with many well-wish- 
ers gathering around. With us the 
Crade Roll parties are held two or three 
times a year—sometimes on a Saturday 
and sometimes on a Sunday afternoon. 
The names of the newcomers are added 
to the Roll by a little brother or sister 
or neighbor. The beginners are there 
with their simple hymns and the short- 
est of prayers are said. At Christmas 
time there is a tree with candles and 
tiny presents and the grown-ups seem 
to enjoy it all as much as the children. 
The numbers at the Christmas party 


(the Sunday afternoon before Christ- 
mas) were so great in 1941 that we 
were forced to limit the invitations in 
1942, Even the fathers who were shy 
at first came to enjoy it all. Some of 
them have had no contacts with organ- 
ized religion before. They show no 
antagonism now. 

My own share in these activities has 
been small. But from all I have seen I 
can commend them to other churches 
and other schools. The minimum of or- 
ganization is needed—just some suit- 
able premises and a few friendly and 
devoted women. They do not, of course, 
exclude other efforts to rebuild a shat- 
tered Christian congregation. We have 
a very popular club for boys, Girl 
Guides, a young peoples’ fellowship 
which is just feeling its way and learn- 
ing its own technique. We try in a 
variety of ways to make men and 


“ women realize that the church is in the 


midst not for the edification of a few 
but to be of service to all. But nothing 
seems to me more promising that this 
work with the mothers and their babies. 
We shall still need men who will re- 
think our theology and others who will 
labor to unite a divided church and 
others who will inspire us to make our 
public worship meet the requirements 
of a new age. We shall still need men 
and women who will think out the im- 
plications of Christian principles for 
business and industry and international 
politics. But while they prepare their 
plans for a more or less distant future, 
others can start now with the situation 
as it is and reconstruct from the bot- 
tom up. I commend this humble form 
of service to my American friends as I 
am commending it to churches and Sun- 
day schools over here. 
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The Last Best Hope on Earth 


(From page 19) 


in peace and security and content- 
ment. What an experience it is to 
read the magazines and books and 
newspapers of two or three decades 
ago! What hopes we had! What won- 
ders we were to perform! What mir- 
acles we were to bring about! And 
so we built and we labored. Miracles 
did come to pass. Nature did become 
our servant. And for the first time 
in history, the promise of adequate 
food, shelter, security, and happiness 
for all mankind became thoroughly 
practical. And what did we get? Pov- 
erty and insecurity, discontent and 
unhappiness, and finally a world at 
war. 


What happened? Wherein did we 
fail? How did our plans, our dreams, 
our visions, our hopes go so _ badly 
astray? One thing we left out. It 
was to be a heaven on earth but we 
ignored the demands which heaven 
makes—the commands of conscience, 
the insight of the spirit, the call of 
transcendent ideals, the summons of 
God. Ah, Lord, we went not to thy 
temple, and with all our wisdom and 
ability, with all our magnificent ex- 
ternal achievements, we—thy people— 
did yet corruptly. 


William E. Hocking—the Harvard 
philosopher and a penetrating observer 
and interpreter of our time—makes a 
surprising statement in his most re- 
cent book. “Christianity is said to be 
western; and yet the same critics will 
assert that western civilization is not 
Christian. In my own judgment, the 
case is just the reverse: Christianity 
is not incurably western, but “west- 
ern civilization is incurably Christian” 
—begotten of and nurtured by Chris- 
tianity. Our trouble today is that we 
have repudiated our birthright. 


Professor Hocking is not saying that 
our civilization is Christian in _ its 
deeds. Far from that! We need no 
observer from Mars to inform us of 
that fact. But, if not in deeds, yet in 
structure our society is Christian, and 
it cannot stand without a spiritual 
foundation. 


Consider this fact! Our character- 
istic institutions—our codes, our prac- 
tices, our laws, and our governments— 
rest on certain assumptions of natural 
and inalienable human rights, of the 
“sacredness” of human _ personality, 
and of human equality. To be sure, 
explicit reference to religion seldom is 
made. But, is it not clear, that with- 
out religion and on the basis of pure 
naturalism, men are not equal, human 
personality is not sacred, and the term 
“rights” has no meaning beyond the 
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RECESS FOR PARISH COFFIN, YOUGHAL CHURCHYARD. 


In order to assure some decency in the case of funerals of the 
very poor many churches of England and Scotland, in earlier years, 


provided for parish coffins. 
carried in it to the grave. 


The body was placed in the coffin and 
Then it was removed and buried in a sheet. 


The coffin was then returned to its proper resting place in the church. 
The coffin recess shown in the above was not typical but was used in 


some instances. 








simple law of the jungle that “might” 
makes “right.” On this account, if our 
democratic institutions should be com- 
pletely divorced from religious sanc- 
tions, they would fail to work. And 
when they are so divorced, they do fail 
to work. 

Or approach the matter from an- 
other angle. Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people pre- 
supposes a concern on the part of the 
one for the many. That is to say, that 
the multitude will make its decisions 
on the basis of the common good rather 
than on the basis of personal advan- 
tage. In other words, democracy de- 
mands—if it is to function—that I 
consider myself my brother’s keeper. 
That is a bold assumption to make—to 
assume that I will act like that. There 
is only one instrumentality that can 
make men act like that—that can lift 
them from self-centeredness to com- 
munity-mindedness—and that is reli- 
gion. For religion lifts one’s loyalty 
from self to God, and because all men 


are precious in his sight, loyalty to him 
finds expression in a concern for all. 

Take away religion and the indi- 
vidual inevitably becomes the measure 
of all things. Duties are forgotten, 
responsibilities are neglected, the com- 
mon good is ignored. For a secular- 
ized democracy—a democracy without 
religion—flatters men with the ideas 
of rights and privileges without pro- 
viding, as Hocking says, the necessary 
salt of humility and love of neighbor. 
A democratic society is a glorious ideal, 
but it is an ideal that can be fulfilled 
only as religious faith motivates it, in- 
spires it, and makes it work. 

Or look at the matter from this point 
of view. Democracy is a society in 
which differences are respected, minor- 
ities are safeguarded, and tolerance is 
required. Now, if such a spirit is to be 
cultivated, where in heaven’s name can 
it be cultivated if not in the churches. 
I know and you know that many 
churches fail in this respect, but I also 

(Turn to page 22 
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The Meeting of F riendly Minds’ 


by Lynn Aarold Aough 


Dr. Hough, Dean of Drew Theological Seminary, recently spent 

some weeks in England as an interpreter of America, especially 

Christian America to the British. From a volume which con- 

tains the sermons and addresses given there we have selected 

this chapter. It was originally addressed to a British audience; 
it is as timely for an American one. 


O BEGIN with there must be minds 

to meet. And at this point there 

is no difficulty. There may be a 
question as to whether there is such a 
thing as the British mind; but there is 
no question at all about the fact that 
there are many British minds. There 
may be a question as to whether there 
is such a thing as the Anierican mind; 
there is no question at all about the 
fact that there are many American 
minds. All the centuries of British his- 
tory have been distilled in different 
proportions in contemporary British 
minds; and all the varied aspects of the 
British sense of adventure have borne 
witness to their quality in contempor- 
ary British thoughts. 


It is not always so easy to realize 
that America was discovered during the 
full tide of the Renaissance while Hen- 
ry VII was on the throne of England, 
that it was explored while the Protest- 
ant Revolt was making itself felt in 
Europe, that its little settlements were 
growing during the urbane time of good 
taste at the court of Versailles during 
the reign of Louis XIV, that before the 
time of the Commonwealth in England 
a discouraged man named Oliver Crom- 
well decided to leave his own land and 
try his fortunes in America, that the 
eighteen century fight for American In- 
dependence had been fought to a finish 
before the inauguration of the French 
Revolution, whose leaders turned to 
powerful American thinkers for sub- 
stance of doctrine on many occasions, 
that during the nineteenth century 
America worked out a life of infinite 
intellectual finesse and that in the 
twentieth century its varied minds in a 
thousand ways have become restlessly 
cosmopolitan. 

The meeting of minds so constituted 
is of course a very subtle and compli- 
cated experience. The men on either 
side of the Atlantic who try to make 
things simpler than they are, when the 
meeting comes, do not serve the cause 
of either nation. It is rather more in- 


*From “Living Democracy’ by Lynn Harold 
Hough. Published by Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Used by special permission from the 


publisher, 


volved as an actual experience because 
the American not only comes trailing 
the experiences of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, but he comes with 
his own habits of thought and feeling 
formed by traditions which come from 
literally every country in Europe. The 
eyes of historic Norway and Denmark 
and Sweden are his eyes. The eyes of 
historic Germany and France are his 
eyes. Britain and Britain’s historic 
friends and foes have given him his 
vision. There is a sense in which he is 
at home in Europe as few people of 
Britain ever are, because he has most 
of Europe in his blood. 


But Americans are capable of friendly 
meetings with the minds of the British 
because, in a certain very deep and im- 
portant fashion, they belong to the same 
spiritual country of ideas and ideals. 
The Magna Carta, I believe, is to be 
kept in America until the end of the 
war. In any event the Magna Carta has 
a home in every American mind and 
heart. That political democracy which 
actually puts power in the hands of the 
people has been achieved in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the 
American Republic. In such democracy, 
if questionable or evil things are not 
changed, it is because the people do not 
care enough to change them. Their 
united will is always victorious. The 
menace which confronts democracy is 
always some form of political or mili- 
tary action which will make the people 
helpless. The Axis Powers represent 
just such a menace wildly rioting in 
the world. 

The sight of the helpless peoples of 
Europe has spoken to something very 
deep and very powerful in the life of 
America. This bitter and ugly misuse 
of power must be brought to an end. 
Power must be restored to the people 
who even now are tortured by the ty- 
rant’s cruel strength. The meeting is 
actually all the more characterized by 
an eager friendliness on the American 
side because the spectacle of Britain 
standing practically alone against the 
evil power which had been let loose in 
the world was one which free men could 


not look upon unmoved. And the worst 
days of the bombing, when civilians, 
men and women and children, found 
themselves in the front line of battle, 
and met the terrible test with quiet 
courage and even with good cheer, 
forged links of the spirit between Bri- 
tain and America which will never be 
broken. 


The linguistic tie has possibilities and 
dangers all of its own. On the one hand 
the whole stream of British history and 
literature is a fertilizing force in the 
minds of many Americans. No end of 
our scholars have written books about 
English literature or about particular 
periods; and not infrequently the defini- 
tive book about some British writer 
represents the meticulous work of an 
American scholar. Many scholars have 
applied themselves to British history, 
and the volumes which come from their 
pens have the competence of careful re- 
search and the freshness of an indi- 
vidual point of view. 


On the other hand the English 
language as it is spoken in America is 
in process of constant modification by 
means of idioms and nuances from 
many a European language. In the 
process a new language is being 
fashioned which, after all the endless 
cross-fertilization, may prove a lang- 
uage of unique richness. But in the 
meantime it is likely to irritate some 
Oxford and Cambridge scholars. I have 
British friends who find Reinhold 
Niebuhr rather difficult reading. But 
I fancy there are few men of Britain 
who would not find new and fascinating 
light shed on their own land by the 
brilliant studies of the British Empire 
written by James Truslow Adams. I 
have often wished that I could persuade 
more of my friends on the British side 
of the Atlantic to read Van Wyck 
Brooks’ The Flowering of New England 
and New England: Indian Summer. It 
would be an introduction to a rich 
cultural life which, with all its likeness 
to their own, has a certain characteris- 
tic distinction. 


The great literary and_ spiritual 
movement led by Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More is all too little known 
in Britain. It may seem and indeed is 
far enough from the world of the cin- 
ema, of high-powered production and 
of high-pressure salesmanship. But for 
that very reason it is all the more worth 
knowing. Is it too much to ask that 
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each country should be known to the 
other by means of its best men? 


* * * 


The meeting of friendly minds should 
be gloriously possible in respect of the 
noblest and most intelligent religious 
life on each side of the Atlantic. There 
is a glorious sentence in the Isaiah of 
the Exile: “They shall see eye to eye, 
when Jehovah returns to Zion.” If it 
is true that on low levels men quarrel 
with most acid bitterness about religion, 
surely it is true that on the highest 
levels of critical intelligence religion 
offers the most effective resources for 
permanent understanding. 

In this realm of spiritual tradition 
Britain and America have much in com- 
mon. The American Anglican of course 
jooks back to British sources. The Inde- 
pendent gladly recognizes his British 
origin; and the Methodist never forgets 
John Wesley. But there is a classic 
Christian tradition to which each com- 
munion at its best bears witness. And 
in this common classic tradition Chris- 
tian men do see eye to eye, because here 
in a true sense God has come to his 
church. The men of every communion 
who can be said truly to understand 
Christianity have this corpus of thought 
in loyal possession. They see man con- 
trolling nature and worshipping and 
obeying the God whom they meet in 
Jesus Christ as love on the cross and 
judgment on the throne. Here is the 
central stream of Christian thought and 
of Christian experience. 


The danger of the church scarcely 
lies in the direction of apostasy. The 
apostate is utterly and finally evil. The 
danger of the church is rather to be 
found in heresy; and heresy consists in 
holding some single Christian truth so 
completely separated from all other 
Christian truths that it becomes poison- 
ous and betraying. The tragedy of the 
isolated virtue is the tragedy of many 
a contemporary Christian. When love 
in this fashion is made an absolute and 
separated from the rest of Christianity, 
you come upon the particularly debili- 
tating heresy of pacifism. For in this 
case love becomes sentimental emotion 
and ceases to be ethical passion. Only 
moral love is genuinely Christian love. 

The men who see Christianity steadily 
and see it whole find themselves con- 
stantly coming nearer and nearer to- 
gether. They achieve a community of 
thought which becomes a community of 
experience and in the end expresses it- 
self in a community of action. 


ek a 


The meeting of friendly minds is not 
a meeting of empty minds. It is a meet- 
ing of minds possessing a rich variety 
which is mutually respected, and drawn 
together by a common tradition which 
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includes the best that has been thought 
and said and done in the world, and 
cemented by a common loyalty to the 
God whose face we see in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 





The Last Best Hope on Earth 
(From page 20) 


know that there are other churches 
which do not fail. I have been the 
minister of a church that did not fail. 
Nowhere could one have found a great- 
er diversity of opinion and conviction 
concerning current issues than there 
was in that church—differences that 
would have stirred any one of the mem- 
bers to bitterness and acrimony outside 
its fellowship. But there, within the 
fellowship of the church, while we dif- 
fered and disagreed about many things, 
we were resolved to love. Why was 
that? It was because in God we found 
a bond that was deeper than any dif- 
ferences we might have, and that be- 
fore him the differences of opinion, of 
conviction, and of belief that we did 
have tended to fade away and dis- 
appear. Paul knew whereof he spoke 
—he spoke from experience—when he 
said that in Christ and before God 
there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek 
nor Roman, Sycthian, barbarian, bond 
cr free. It is a thrilling experience to 
discover and to share in that spirit. 
But more than that, in the extension 
of that spirit lies our only hope, not 
simply for our democracy, but for 
the world. 


Some months ago, a British clergy- 
indictment of the 


man voiced his 
British people. He said something to 
this effect: You would not give your 


money to the service of the Lord, now 
it is taken from you in taxes to pay 
fcr the war. You objected when the 
sound of church bells disturbed your 
slumber on a Sunday morning, now 
they ring only to warn of invasion. You 
insisted that you could not come to 
church because you had to take the 
family for a Sunday outing in your 
car, now you cannot drive your car al 
all. You would not listen to the ways 
of peace, now you must listen to the 
ways of war. 


Life has an ironic twist. What we 
will not give to the service of redemp- 
tion, we are compelled to give to the 
service of destruction. When we curse 
the bells of hope, we hear them no 
longer except as heralds of devastation. 
If we will not listen to the words of 
peace, we are compelled to listen to the 
words of war. 


That minister was speaking to the 
people of England, but here in Amer- 


ica his words also strike home. Ah, 
Lord, we too—like Jotham of old—have 
sinned in thy sight, burning incense 
before the altar of our own image. We 
were so cocksure, so self-sufficient, so 
complacent and confident—and such 
fools. 

Time and again, during the past 
year, there has been recalled to my 
mind those strangely moving, stirring, 
compelling words spoken by Abraham 
Lincoln in the midst of the crisis which 
rent this nation some eighty years ago. 
“We shall either nobly save or meanly 
lose the last best hope of earth.” Those 
words have been used in recent months 
in a widely varying context, presenting 
a great diversity of choice and deci- 
sion. But now, as we think of our 
personal lives, of our country, and of 
the world, I think the choice before us 
is clear. The words of peace or the 
words of war. The bells of hope or the 
bells of devastation. The service of re- 
demption or the service of destruction. 
God and his church—“the last best 
hope of earth.” 

With an insistency as at no other 
time in history, those words of the 
Master come to us today: “He that 
hath ears to hear; let him hear.” 





WE CAN’T GET ALONG WITH U 
MISSING! 


Imploringly we come to yo* 
Recalling back in Forty-Two 
A D*plex Envelope Set was sent 
To yo*—for contrib*tions meant! 


*nfort*nately there happened to be 
Some S*ndays yo* were “Absentee”’— 
Yo* didn’t come we didn’t get 

The envelopes from yo*r D*plex Set! 


As a res*lt we fell quite short 

Of what we expected at the start! 
Important Christian work delayed 
Beca*se yo*r share yo* haven’t paid! 


Oh, won’t yo* serio*sly consider 

This plea to be a prompt remitter! 

Bring or send yo*r envelopes, 

And help to answer a million hopes! 
Paul H. Streich. 





BRITISH METHODISTS LAUNCH 
CAMPAIGN 

London (by cable)—A _ nation-wide 
“Christian Commando” campaign has 
been launched here by the Home Mis- 
sions Committee of the Methodist 
Church in Great Britain. 

Directed mainly at individuals with- 
out religious affiliation, the movement 
has for its objective the establishment 
of a “new Christian world order.” The 
campaign slogan is “New Men for a 
New World.” Community assemblies, 
addressed by teams of clergymen and 
women assistants, will be held through- 
out the country. 
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Words of Purpose 


A Suggestion to Make Worship Comprehensive 


dy Rabohs Grieten* 


TEP beside a worshipper on a Sun- 
day morning, ignore the rule for- 
bidding whispering in the pew, and 

at any point in the order of worship 
before the sermon, question your neigh- 
bor: “What is this all about? What’s 
the theme today?” If the order be a 
typical one, whether in big church or 
small, he will reply in honesty: “I 
haven’t a ghost of an idea!” Now, what 
is the reason for this ignorance? 


We may account in part for this un- 
awareness of the theme for the day in 
the casualness of the worshipper. Few 
of our people are trained to worship. 
They come to preaching; they just at- 
tend services; or they are there for 
other reasons not exactly creditable. 
The major reason, however, that the 
man in the pew is unaware of the theme 
in the early parts of the service may 
be charged against the order itself. The 
theme is not clearly expressed; the peo- 
ple are not told in specific terms what 
the point is to today’s public worship. 
True, the processional, the call to wor- 
ship, the invocation, the anthem, and 
the scripture lesson may vaguely sug- 
gest the purpose of the hour, but they 
lack definiteness. The people follow 
from one part to the next unaware of 
the main idea of the day. 

When the people are unconscious of 
the subject of the hour at its beginning 
the parts lose most of their potential 
value for they are unrelated to the 
theme in the minds of the worshippers. 
Hymns, scripture, prayers and worship- 
ful silences each has to stand by itself 
losing the value of association. While 
each part may find a scattered response 
in the congregation, the service is not 
corporate. All that goes before the 
sermon is not convincing; nothing is 
bound to the other; they are not nailed 
to the main structure. 

We are insisting that when there is 
a theme (and we are confining our com- 
ments to the thematic order) it ought 
to be made concrete; it ought to be 
made concrete from the beginning. Why 
wait until the sermon to tell the people 
why certain hymns or scriptures have 
been chosen for the day? Why not let 
the people know the results aimed at as 
you go along? 

What we are calling “Words of Pur- 
pose” coming early in the order is a 





dignified way to tell the people: “See 
*Minister, Epworth Methodist Church, White- 
stone, New York. 


here, our service today is about some- 
thing . . . something in particular... 
this!” In a paragraph to be used either 
before the opening hymn or immediate- 
ly fallowing it, the purpose of the serv- 
ice is clearly and briefly stated. 
example, when the theme of the day is 


For | 


“Our Lord’s Sermon” the order may | 


proceed as follows: 


Moments of Silence, Prelude, Proces- | 


sional, 391, (Behold a Sower); Words 
of Purpose, (in unison—seated). 

We have come to God’s house to learn 
of Our Lord. We accept, as our leader, 
Jesus of Nazareth who grew in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and 
man. Like the multitudes who went to 
a high place and heard him gladly, we 
are gathered in this holy place to hear 
Our Lord’s words of life in song and 
sermon and scripture. We seek a better 
understanding of his remarkable Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Together we study 
and worship, God being our helper. 
Invocation—The Minister. 

O Thou, who said “for every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened,” bless these people here 
assembled in their quest for religious 
knowledge. Guide them and their pastor 





here today in the study of Our Lord’s | 


Sermon. In the name of the Great 
Teacher. Amen. 
Organ Moments—(seating time). 

Can it be denied that the congrega- 
tion will know from the beginning the 
vital relationships of the parts? They 
will expect that the scripture lesson 
will be from the Sermon on the Mount; 
they will understand why the Psalter 
includes the Beatitudes. By the time 
of the sermon the pastor will have a 


body of people prepared to hear with | 
full attention and understanding what | 


he has to say on the subject. It all 
hangs together as one piece. By repeti- 
tion and association a good impression 
is made and the whole service has a 
maximum of meaning; they cannot easi- 
ly forget it. 

Add to its value to the people the 
fact that “Words of Purpose” makes 
the pastor exercise heart and mind in 
preparation. He must know what the 
aim is; he must take time to prepare 
the “Words of Purpose” to the best of 
his liturgical ability; hymns must be 
selected, phrases of prayers formed, 
scripture found which will fit. For who 

(Turn to next page) 








Now is the 
time to plan your 


WAR 
MEMORIAL 


* 


Some day (and God grant that it 
may not be too long delayed) the 
boys who marched away will come 
marching home again. 


With their coming, the members of 
your congregation will feel an over- 
whelming urge to commemorate for 
all time the deeds of those who came 
back, and the sacrifice of those 
whose blue stars have turned to 
gold. 


And though you search the world, 
you will come upon no Memorial so 
expressive, so beautiful, so alto- 
gether fitting as a Golden-Voiced, 
Harmonically Tuned Deagan Caril- 
lon. 


Would it not be a fine thing if the 
close of the war found you ready 
both with a Memorial Program and 
the funds with which to carry it into 
immediate fulfillment? 


We have a plan by which this may 


be accomplished — quickly, surely, 
patriotically. May we send you de- 
tails? 


* 


u.c. DEAGAN, inc. 


Established 1880 


1770 Berteau Avenue Chicago, IIl. 
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Words of Purpose 
(From page 23) 


dare stand up and say to the people 
that we are going to study the Sermon 
on the Mount and then announce the 
hymn “My Country ’Tis of Thee?” 


Some pastors use a _ sermon-note 
folder and on the front is printed a 
place for writing the purpose of the 
sermon which is something more de- 
tailed than a text or a subject; it is a 
simple statement in several sentences 
telling himself what it is all about. 
“Words of Purpose” are made of such 
stuff, which is put into liturgical lan- 
guage and given to the people as the 
service begins so they may worship un- 
derstandingly. 


“Words of Purpose” may be printed 
in the bulletin to be read by the people 
and the minister either orally or silent- 
ly. Where there is no printed order 
they may be read to the congregation 
by the pastor or an assistant. To have 
the people join the pastor right early 
in the worship in setting before them- 
selves an object to attain ere they 
leave the sanctuary is to experience 
corporate worship at its best. 





LECTURE AND LABORATORY 
STAGES OF RELIGION 


As laboratory alternates with lecture 
room in the study of science, so should 
they supplement each other in religious 
development. The reason that many 
young people drop out of vital church 
connection is that they never get past 
the lecture stage of religion into the 
laboratory stage. They are talked to 
in Sunday school classes; they are 
preached to from the pulpit; but they 
are seldom, if ever, directed into any 
challenging experiments in the appli- 
cation of Christian principles. 


The time has come when the evan- 
gelical churches should retrieve their 
error in allowing outside cults to capi- 
talize the elements of silence and shel- 
ter. Our busily active, committee-rid- 
den congregations should be trained in 
the technique of “going into the 
silence.” Then instead of gazing 
dreamily toward the kingdom of heaven 
through the skylight, as do the esoteric 
groups, they should open the windows 
of their quieted minds on the street 
side 
“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 

Where sound the cries of race and 
clan.” 

Thus our churchmen would learn the 
twofold secret of the Psalmist, “God is 
our refuge and strength.” Ralph W. 
Sockman in Recoveries in Religion; 
Cokesbury Press. 
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The Importance of the Individual 
Sermon by Adelbert J. Buthey* 


HERE are three of the parables of 

Jesus which have a very special 

meaning to men and women in days 
like these. There is the parable of the 
man who had a hundred sheep and one 
was lost. He leaves the ninety and nine 
in the wilderness and goes to find the 
one that is lost. When it is fourid the 
man puts it on his shoulder and goes 
home rejoicing. A woman has ten pieces 
of silver and one is lost. She diligently 
sweeps the house, looking into every 
dark corner with a candle, and when it 
is found she calls the neighbors to re- 
joice because she had found what was 
lost. A man has two sons and one is 
lost. In a far land this lost son squan- 
ders his substance in riotous living. 
When he comes to himself, he goes 
home to his father and the father for- 
gets everything else in the joy of know- 
ing that he who was lost has been 
found. 


Now what do these stories mean? 
Jesus did not tell stories merely for the 
sake of telling. These priceless and 
perfect gems we call his parables are 
told for one purpose: to illustrate some 
spiritual truth about the way God works 
with human life. And what do these 
three parables tell about God’s way 
with men? Just this: that in the sight 
of God each and every individual per- 
son is of special and separate import- 
ance; that the love of God and His con- 
cern follows the individual wherever he 
may be; that those of his children who 
are lost, God reaches out for with a 
very special and tender concern. 


We are dealing here with a truth that 
lies at the very center of Christian faith 
and thought. This truth ought not to 
seem so very strange because there are 
some everyday human parallels. If you 
were a parent, and one of your children 
got lost, the one lost would suddenly 
assume a new and special importance 
in your eyes. You would lay aside 
everything you were doing to hunt for 
the one lost. You would put your other 
children under any temporary care, or 
even leave them to their own devices. 
The one who was lost would be in the 
very center of your love and all else 
for the moment would become second- 
ary. Or if one was dangerously ill need- 
ing a greater proportion of your time 
and strength, or even all of your time 
and strength, you would give it without 
a question because at that moment the 
one who is in danger and needs you 
fills your entire horizon of concern. 


*Minister, Watchung Avenue 
Church, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Congregational 


That is what Jesus is saying about 
God. That is the way of God with men 
and these three parables are illustra- 
tions of that truth. Here is the Chris- 
tian God in action putting his mark of 
worth and significance upon each in- 
dividual person. 


These days call for a very special 
emphasis of this truth. The convulsive 
forces which move us today are mass 
forces which pay little attention to you 
and me as individuals. We can easily 
get lost in the dark depths of the mass 
until we seem as nothing except cogs 
on some gigantic wheel which grinds us 
here and grinds us there as it wishes. 
This is not a new fact. We are now 
merely reaping the terrible harvest of 
a long process of depreciating the value 
of the individual. That process was 
accelerated in the years following the 
first World War. Feeling themselves of 
so little value as individuals men sought 
to save themselves by turning to the 
mass. Fascism and Nazism are supreme 
expressions of this attempt of men to 
save themselves by merging themselves 
into the mass. The State becomes all; 
the individual is significant not in him- 
self but in relation to what he can do 
for the state. 


But this trend toward herd-thinking 
which forgets the individual is evident 
in our own United States. We saw it in 
action in those years of the great de- 
pression. We drew up great charts and 
rows of statistics. 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed, we said. But who knows what 
that means? We drew our percentages 
and our curves and our charts. The 
very magnitude of the figures obscured 
their meaning in terms of individual 
worth and concern. 


One bitterly cold night in January at 
the depth of the depression that figure 
of 12,000,000 came alive in my mind. 
Late at night I was walking along 14th 
Street in New York City. I was push- 
ing against a stinging wind with only 
one thought: to get to the subway and 
back to my warm room. Suddenly out 
of a doorway there shuffled one of those 
figures which were such common sights 
in those days. The inevitable question 
came, “Could you give me a dime for 
a cup of coffee?” With scarcely a pause 
in my homeward rush I thoughtlessly 
replied, “I am afraid I can’t. I am ter- 
ribly sorry.” As I went on down the 
street there came after me these words, 
“Yes, you’re sorry. They’re all sorry. 
But that don’t do me no good.” 

In those words the agony of the mass 
suddenly came alive in my mind. When 
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I got to my warm room it was a long 
time before I could get out of mind that 
lonely figure in whom the agony and 
the woe of 12,000,000 unemployed was 
suddenly incarnated. He was the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, symbol of millions 
—not a mass, but individuals. 


This process of devaluing the indi- 
vidua’ and forgetting him as a person 
is accentuated even more in war time. 
Life is cheap now, tragically cheap. We 
think of losses of life in percentages of 
the whole. If a battle can be won with 
a loss of life of only 1% or 3% or 5% 
or even 10% if the victory is decisive 
enough, we lift smiling faces and say, 
“Wonderful! Such a great victory and 
only a small cost, a little percentage.” 
You see how it works? We translate 
human beings into a herd and then 
make them merely statistical portions 
of the whole. 


Most of you I am sure have read that 
great novel of the last war: All Quiet 
on the Western Front. But have you 
ever wondered about that title? There 
was nothing quiet in that book. It was 
filled with the noise and agony and mud 
of war. The author gives the clue near 
the close of the book. On a day when 
there was little action to report, the 
communique from general headquarters 
merely said “All quiet on the western 
front.” But on that day one man was 
killed. In terms of the huge imper- 
sonality and mass of war there was 
nothing to report. But to one person it 
was the day of doom. Here is the lonely 
individual against the vastness of the 
mass, lost in its dark depths. 

Or consider the landing in Africa last 
November. It was a brilliant military 
and naval move, executed without flaw. 
Rightfully we should find hope in it. 
But we say to ourselves “Only a small 
percentage of casualties, smaller than 
would normally be expected in such an 
operation. Only 1910 casualties, the pa- 
pers tell us, of whom only 860 were 
killed or missing.” Figures again—per- 
centages—and we lose the meaning of 
this business in terms of the individuals. 

Please don’t mistake my meaning. I 
am under no illusions about the necessi- 
ties of war. It has to be fought with 
all the energy and aggressiveness we 
can muster. There must be losses and 
we should rightfully be glad when those 
losses are small. But—and this is the 
important point—war twists and warps 
values. Life becomes cheap and we 
think statistically rather than humanly. 
Against that inevitable wartime tenden- 
ey the Christian and the Christian 
Church must emphasize even more 
strongly the individual and the mean- 
ing of this business for him. This must 
be because in the eyes of God the indi- 
vidual! is the important thing. 


The shepherd in the parable had a 
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tree! 


- - - One of the Great Religious 
Books of the Day - - 


PRAYER 


By George A. Buttrick, D. D. 


—yours free when you join the Reli- 
gious Book Club. 


| And you begin at once to enjoy the 





many regular benefits of membership in 
the Religious Book Club without one 
penny of extra cost. 


(1) You receive each month the 
Religious Book Club Bulletin con- 
taining concise, authoritative re- 
views of outstanding new religious 
books by a distinguished editorial 
committee. 


(2) You are the first to get the 
book most highly recommended un- 
less you prefer another book. 


(3) You are guaranteed against 
dissatisfaction by your privilege of 
choosing any other book or taking 











no book at all in any particular 
month. 


(4) This service costs you noth- 
ing at all; you merely pay the pub- 
lished price of the book plus a few 
cents postage—and even then you 
may exchange a recommended book 
within ten days, if you wish. 

* 


Five thousand ministers and lay mem- 
bers of the Club invite you to share 
their privileges. Begin now to enjoy 
the numerous benefits of membership 
at no extra cost. 


You will receive promptly your free 
copy of the regular $2.75 edition of 
“PRAYER” by Dr. George A. Buttrick 
as soon as your enrollment for the 
Religious Book Club is received. 





Send No Money Now-- 
Just the Coupon 


* * * 


Let this distinguished Editorial 
Committee assist you in selecting 
the great religious books of the 
day— 

DR. SAMUEL MeCREA CAVERT 


General Secretary, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 


DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK Name  _-_- 
PO Meo eee OG 
BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL SS EE, FOP a ey le a 


Methodist Bishop of the New York Area 


DR. HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS 
Professor and Clergyman 





Religious Book Club, Inc. 
76 Ninth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me a free copy of “PRAYER” by Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, and enroll me as a 
member of your club. 
less than 6 books a year and I will remit the 
regular retail price plus postage, within 10 
days from receipt of each book. 
notify you promptly during any month in 
which no book is wanted. 
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I agree to take not 


I agree to 














hundred sheep. One got lost. But it 
was only one; one one-hundredth of the 
total, an insignificant one per cent. Of 
course, he’s lost, but why bother with 
such an unimportant percentage. But 
to the shepherd percentages and mass 
figures meant nothing. A sheep was 
lost. And he leaves the ninety and nine 
in the wilderness and goes to find the 
one that was lost. Jesus is simply say- 
ing that this is the way of God. He 
doesn’t pay much attention to columns 
of figures and statistical curves of 
gains and losses. These have their hu- 
man purposes and are necessary, but 


God’s love and his concern doesn’t go 
out to a percentage point. The concern 
of the Shepherd God and his love goes 
out to the individual: to the man in 
danger on the battlefield, every man in- 
dividually; to the mother at home, every 
mother, to you and to me. We are not 
numbers on a sheet of paper, parts of 
some curve or graph. We are persons, 
individuals, of very special concern to 
God. At times it must seem that this 
cannot be true, but nothing in all the 
wealth and richness of Christian in- 
sight is more true. 

In this vast convulsion of our times 
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when we are caught in the grip of tre- 
mendous forces, when we are engaged 
on such stupendous tasks and the hor- 
rible is so constantly before us, we must 
not forget this. God’s love and his con- 
cern goes to each individual as a sep- 
arate personal experience. God makes 
his evaluation in terms of the _ indi- 


vidual. 


This does not mean that religious ex- 
perience is solely an individual personal 
Of course it goes far beyond 
But here is the great root, the 


thing. 
that. 
souree of profound and revolutionary 


implications. Because if you examine 


social institutions from the point of 
view not of the mass but of their ef- 
fect upon the concerns of the individual 
and his welfare you will find yourself 
profoundly disturbed. But it is enough 
this morning to emphasize this des- 
perately needed truth. God does not 
think in terms of a mass. In his eyes 
no person is a percentage point of a 
whole. Each individual stands in his 
sight with special personal significance, 
and if that individual is in danger and 
needs a greater degree of his love, the 
love of the Shepherd God goes out in 
abundance. 


This is the most profound of all the 
Christian insights. No other religion 
gives such depths of meaning to the re- 
lationship of God with the individual 
man and woman. Here is the Christian 
conviction that men stand in their own 
right before the Father of their being. 
No percentages there, no statistics, just 
you and me, and every other person 
with a special relationship to the Source 
of all Being. 


Let that thought seep into the deep- 
est corners of your spirit. Let it pos- 
sess your mind and capture your heart, 
God cares. He cares desperately be- 
cause his evaluation is on the basis of 
each one of us individually. Rest back 
upon that and you will find it the source 
of greatest strength. Whatever shadow 
may fall across our paths, whatever 
lostness we may experience, there is a 
Shepherd God who follows after us. To 
him there is no such thing as mass. 
There is only you and me. 





METHODISTS REPORT RECORD 
BUSINESS 


Nashville, Tennessee—The executive 
committee of the Methodist Board of 
Publication meeting here reported the 
largest volume of business in the his- 
tory of the Methodist Publishing 


House. 
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Litigating Validity of Church 
Elections 
bug Arthur L. H. Street 


HEN, unfortunately, a faction 

of a congregation fails to find 

ground within the church for 
settlement of a controversy, and re- 
sorts to the courts to have it settled, 
it will be found to be necessary to care- 
fully select the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. Otherwise, legal steps taken 
may be found to be productive of 
nothing but expense. 

In the case of Scott v. Cholmondeley, 
18 Atl. 2d, 617, plaintiffs sued to enjoin 
defendant from acting as pastor of a 
Baptist congregation, claiming that he 
had not been chosen in conformity to 
the requirements of governing canons 
of the church. The suit was dismissed 
by the New Jersey Court of Chancery, 
on the ground that the proper procedure 
to test the validity of the election was 
not an attempt to prevent defendant 
from acting as pastor pending settle- 


ment of the controversy, but a proceed- 
ing known to judges and lawyers as 
In other words, the 
dissatisfied members should have per- 


“quo warranto.” 


mitted the status quo to continue pend- 
ing a judicial determination of the ques- 
tion whether defendant was duly elect- 
ed. Said the court: 


“No facts have been alleged per- 
suasive that irreparable damage to any 
pecuniary right of complainants is 
threatened. The church edifice is open 
for worship and services continue to be 
regularly held. There is no allegation 
of any change or contemplated change 
in doctrine followed or taught. There is 
no allegation that complainants, and 
those associated with them, have in any 
way been denied access to the church 
or prevented from attending church 
services.” 





FATHERS, TOO 
A Poem for Father’s Day 
Through sun and storm, through gain 
and loss, 
Our mother’s love will last; 
We aways have one changeless friend 
Till she Beyond has passed; 
But, even then, some, more than blest, 
Have yet one real friend true— 


Some fathers love their little ones 
As mothers always do. 


And Daddy answers in the night 
His baby’s frightened cry, 
And Daddy’s bed a refuge is 
When fierce nightmares race by; 
His children, grown, rememb’ring him, 
Are tender, fine, and true, 
For some men love them when they’re 
grown 
As mothers always do. 


Some fathers’ hearts can brood and 
break 
When children go astray; 
Some men can love with selfless love 
Forever and a day; 
Some fathers plan and watch and 
pray— 
If children only knew! 
Some fathers love their grown-up ones 
As mothers always do. 


In after days we carry still 
That memory of love, 
A symbol till Eternity 
Of God’s care from above. 
So while we treasure Mother’s love, 
Remember Father’s, too: 
Some fathers love their little ones 
As mothers always do. 
Edna Chase Jones. 





TIME PRIORITIES 


Time for shopping, time for pets, 
Time for gossip, worries, frets, 
Time for lodge and shows and fun, 
Time for bridge until you’ve won, 
But time for church, well... 


Time to read that lurid News, 
Time for Crossword P’s and Q’s, 
Time to sit and knit or smoke, 
Time to sip that daily “coke” 

But time for church, well... 


Honest, now! With time play fair! 
Doesn’t the church deserve a share? 


Paul H. Streich. 
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SLIPS OF SPEECH 
OR MANNER 


and Hatred. Hate is a verb; 
hatred, the noun. Men harbor hatred 
in their hearts, not hate. They de- 
nounce hatred. It is common, in these 
days, to observe the poetic use of 
“hate’ where “hatred” should be 
spoken or written. 

“Eloi, Eloi, lama _ sabachthani” 
(Mark 15:34). This is called many 
things. A seminary professor reminds 
us that the pronunciation of foreign 
words, unless they are Anglicized, 
should follow the rules of the language 
of which they are a part. He says, 
“To read here, ‘EE-loy, EE-loy, LAH- 
mah, sab-BACK-thu-nigh’ is as_ bad 
as to pronounce ‘bon jour’ as ‘“bonn 
jower’.” Bibles printed by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society follow 








Hate 


pronunciation markings. In so com- 
mon a book, then, the phrase may be 
read, ‘“AY-+loh-ee, AY-loh-hee, LAH- 
mah, sah-BAHK-thah-nee.”’  Author- 
ities differ in accenting sabachthani. 
The International Bible Encyclopedia 
accents the second, syllable; others ac- 
cent the third, while still others accent 
the final syllable with secondary stress 
upon the second. 


Toward the abolition of “Reverend” 
as a ministerial prefix. (Continued.) 


Canada: “Even the minister’s wife is 
sometimes called, ‘Mrs. Rev. J. E. 
Blank’.” New York: “It is amazing 


to observe who makes the error most 
often—other ministers, who ought to 
be required to learn better before be- 
ing given a seminary degree.” No, it 
is not an easy task to teach the correct 
usage of this unfortunate designation. 
The unlettered have particular diffi- 
culty. If a man is called the Rev. J. 
E. Blank, they cannot see why he 
should not be called “Reverend Blank.” 
Alexander Woolcott aptly called this 
“a light-hearted vulgarity.” To say 
“Mister” would be better all the way 
through, unless a man _ has_ been 
granted a title. 

North Carolina: Worship is a verb 
or a noun; not an adjective. “Worship 


service’ is incorrect. Folk is widely 
misused and overworked. It means 
“a kindred tribe, race, or nation, 


etc. . . .” Those who say, “You folk, 
etc.” are using an archaic expression. 

Ohio: Pet peeve: “He is an en- 
thused leader.” No, say enthusiastic. 

Massachusetts: Watch these accents: 
COMparable, PREFerable, FORmid- 
able, aDULT, fiNANCE. 

Connecticut: Protestant has three 
t’s. “I have frequently heard ‘Tay- 
keet’ for ‘Take, eat’; and ‘blessing of 


Webster’s | 
New International Dictionary in their | 
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God dallmighty’.” Usage does not have 
the s-sibilant in the preferred pronun- 
ciation, but uzage. However, usage 
makes either correct. It comes from 
the verb, not the noun, if you want 
to remember to be absolutely right. 
Your contributions of words and ex- 
pressions should be sent in care of 
Church Management or in care of the 
Presbyterian Church, 
West Virginia. 
Aubrey N. Brown. 





COUNCIL ASKS CITIZENSHIP 
FOR ORIENTALS 


New York—A resolution expressing 
the hope that Congress will take im- 
mediate steps to modify existing immi- 
gration and naturalization laws to per- 
mit Orientals of “friendly” countries 
to become U.S. citizens on equal terms 
with non-Oriental immigrants, was 
adopted here by the executive commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of Churches. 

The present laws, the resolution sta- 
ted, are based on racial discrimination 


Montgomery, | 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
for New Ministers 


We make a special rate to seminary 
students. Single subscriptions, $1.25; 
when five or more come from the 
same seminary, $1.00 per subscrip- 
tion. Seminary graduates of 1943 
are entitled to these low prices. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Eucid Ave. Cleveland, O. 
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which “does violence to the Christian 
view of one humanity under God, is 
contrary to the democratic principles 
upon which this country was founded, 


and to prove scientific facts.” 
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ANY hundreds of 
churches are effec- | 
tively employing Rauland | 
Sound Systems to meet | 
the strong challenge of | 
movie entertainment and other diversions | 


that decimate so many congregations. 


CHILDREN—OLDSTERS | 


i) Rauland Church Equip- 


ment Carries every note | 
and word to every 
listener — evenly and 
distinctly; without distortion or mechan- 
ical hum —a quality found only in this 
system. 





AIDS DELIVERY 


The speaker may deliver 
his talk in conversational 
tones, without physical 
effort or vocal strain; 
assured that his voice 
will reach every auditor. Individual hear- 
ing aids are also provided for the deaf. 
Churchmen have been quick to recognize 
its value in building stronger congre- 
gations; meeting secular competition 
successfully. Adapted to broadcasting of 
organ music and chimes. 





While priorities now bar prompt installation in 
many cases, it is a wise policy toyinvesticate 
and plan for this modern church aid when 
conditions make it procurable. We will gladly 
co-operate in your quest for information. 


Electroneering is our business 





RADIO... SOUND ... COMMUNICATIONS 
THE RAULAND CORPORATION 


(Rauland-Webster Sound Division) 
4245 North Knox Avenue «+ Chicago, Illinois | 
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Time’s Heavy Artillery 
by Juan A. Hagedorn” 


The clergyman fights a battle against time. Few professions so 
permit years to handicap one’s usefulness. The material in this 
article might well be passed on to members of our churches upon 
whom will rest the responsibility of selecting future pastors. 


IME’S heavy artillery takes a stag- 
gering toll. Before its devastating 
barrage, the finest and best in the 
Christian ministry is mowed down. 


| American barbers ship their out-moded 


chairs to the Congo, there to be bought 
by tribal chiefs and used as thrones. 
But no such royal honors are given to 
the servants of the church—after fifteen 
or twenty years of labor in the Mas- 
ter’s vineyard, they are given the fatal 
count of ten, considered defunct by the 
pulpit committees of the large and in- 
fluential churches, on the lookout for 
desirable men to shepherd their flocks. 

Strange, isn’t it, particularly when we 
recall that the average age of all our 
presidents falls short of fifty-six, when 
elected to their high office? The same 
holds true for the majority of our ex- 
ecutives, both in business and the realm 
of government. Evidently these men 
are regarded eminently fitted to carry 
the responsibilities of their high offices 
for the next four and even eight years. 
They are not thought to have reached 
“the dead line” just because they are 
55 or 60 years of age. But pulpit com- 
mittees “turn thumbs down” on all 
candidates for the most desirable pul- 
pits who have reached 40 or even 35 
years of age. 

I. 

It takes time to be holy, and it na- 
turally follows that the man of riper 
years has advanced from grace to grace, 
and from glory to glory. Such a man 
will esteem the friendship of God above 
all things. From countless hearts the 
cry goes up, “Give us God, give us 
God.” Emerson once wrote: “Only so 
much do I know as I have lived.” A 
man in mature years normaily should 
be more alive to the needs of others, 
more appreciative of the bubbling joys 
of little children, and more conversant 
with world affairs. It is to such a man 
that one will turn for pastoral counsel- 
ling, which so increasingly is a function 
of the Christian minister. 

What can youth really offer when the 
problems of maturity are presented? It 
is more than a coincidence that the 


| very generation which clamored so in- 


sistently for youth in the pulpit is the 


| very generation which so largely turned 


*Minister, Bethel Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


away from the church, claiming that 
the pulpit was indifferent to the deepest 
needs of the human heart. I remember 
two women chattering on their way 
home from church, where they had list- 
ened to a beardless young cleric dis- 
course on the subject of “matrimony.” 
“And what did you think of it?” asked 
the one. “I wish I knew as little about 
the subject as did his holy reverence,” 
answered the other. 


II. 

It is when a man begins to say, “My 
father used to say .. .” that he begins 
to be valuable. A lad of ten doubtless 
thinks his father knows a great deal. 
At fifteen he is inclined to believe that 
he knows every bit as much. At twenty 
he is quite sure that he knows twice as 
much. At thirty he deigns to ask his 
father’s advice on some matters. At 
forty he confesses that his father was 
avery smart man. Usually a man with 
such a humble attitude is worth listen- 
ing to. 

There is often need for the prayer: 
“Preserve us from men of the cloth 
whose minds grow flabby as _ their 
wastelines expand.” But years need 
not mean a dimming of lights. They 
can just as readily imply that light is 
breaking upon the mind. Albert Jay 
Nock has observed: “The mind is like 
the stomach. It is not how much you 
put into it that counts, but how much 
it digests.” The man who pushes into 
new fields, explores unvisited valleys, 
and seeks fresh springs is young, no 
matter what the total of his years may 
be. 

The open mind, rather than the pas- 
sion for piled up information, is the 
mark of the educated man. “He op- 
posed all change” is a proper obituary 
for any man, young or old, who refuses 
consistently to adapt a living philoso- 
phy to new circumstances. There is 
ever more truth to be discovered be- 
yond that which appears in any book 
on the subject, ever more beauty to be 
revealed than any one has ever experi- 
enced, and ever more ravishing music 
to be released than ever has been heard 
by the human ear. And all those who 
live to learn will at the same time learn 
to live, both long and pleasantly. 

III. 
The riper years deepen our apprecia- 
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tion for the humbler things of life. 
And are they not after all the funda- 
mental things? In our mature years, 
we have largely gotten over that desire 
to make an impression. We say what 
we have to say, but always keep in 
mind that there are other points of 
view which can promise better returns 
than our own. Omniscience, after all, 
is an attribute only of the Infinite. We, 
ourselves, should grow humbler, with 
the passing of the years. 

Even if the dream of greatness has 
largely passed from us, the loss is small 
if we possess the ability to make life 


or this oe 4 
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New JUDSON KEYSTONE VACATION SCHOOL TEXTS 
Two Courses for Each Age Group’s Twenty-Day Session: 








understandable and endurable. The | For Beginners: (New) “God’s Plan for Happy Homes,” by Elizabeth 
asin Wha hae Gensveied Wat % tate | McKinney. “Jesus, Our Friend,” by Elizabeth McE. Shields 
For Primary: (New) “Stories of Jesus,” by Bertha C. Anderson. “Learning 


for him to cut a wide swath in the | More About God,” by Louise Linder 


world . history books, but who has rep For Juniors: (New) “We Would See Jesus,” by Kate Payne Owens. “Wor- 
visioned the importance of doing the | shiping God,” by Grace Smeltzer 
little acts of kindness, is after all the | For Junior High: (New) “Jesus Taught Them, Saying . . .” by Ruth 


Schroeder. “Jesus, the Great Leader,” by Mae Shane and Irene Jones 
Each Course, 60 cents per copy 


find. - « YOU CAN DO IT! — By Atha S. Bowman, and others. 
An attractive and helpful presentation of creative activities for children’s 
groups from beginner through junior. Contains 25 large pages of photographs 
showing projects in process. Price, 60 cents 


flso. . Cloth-bound Texts for the Four-Week Session: 
FOR BEGINNERS: “God's Friendly World,” by Margaret M. Clemens, $1.00 
FOR PRIMARY: “Jesus and His Friends,” by Nan F. Heflin, $1.00 
FOR INTERMEDIATES: “Discovering God in the Beautiful,’ by Nathana L. 


Clyde, $1.50 
NEW This Season for Primary: 
God in His World,’ by Margaret S. Ward, $1.50. Excellent 
Prepared through International Council of Religious Education. 


man who makes the biggest dent on | 
life. A speaker at an International | 
Rotary convention, after describing the | 
glory of one simple life, said, “When 
he dies, even the undertaker will be 
sorry.” 
48 

I believe that older men are inclined 
to growl less over unpleasant tasks than 
do youth. Youth is moody. For them 
mistakes seem so irreparable, calami- 
ties intolerable, and disappointments 
unbearable. The mellow years bring 
patience which is the one virtue with 
which mistakes can be righted, calami- 
ties made to yield their blessings, and 
disappointments channelized into chal- 
lenges to renewed endeavor. Joseph 
Fort Newton once pointed out: “Few 
young folk have any ideal beyond per- 
sonal success. They have no public- 
mindedness, no cause to serve, no high | 
purpose in life, and no passion to move | 
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the horns of youthful impetuosity, it 
was the calmness of old Ben Franklin 
that saved the day. His sage advice, 
given then, could well be hearkened to 
today: “I have lived a long time, and 
the longer I live, the more convincing 
becomes this truth,—God governs the 
affairs of men. If a sparrow cannot 
fall without his notice, is it probable 
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the wilder will be the storms. Both 
Napoleon and Lincoln confess to im- 
pulses to self destruction. At eighteen, 
Napoleon wrote in his diary: “I go 
back home that I may give myself up 
to my lonely dreams, and to the waves 
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that an Empire can rise without his as- 
sistance?” Dr. Allan Knight once said 
“T have never been one of those who be- 
lieve that the hope of the world lies in 
the younger generation. Youth does not 
know enough, has not suffered enough, 
has not failed enough, is not tempered 
enough to move the world. It is man, 
grown, matured, baffled by the years, 
beaten often in the struggle with the 
world, who can be the unconquerable 
witness of the Spirit of God.” 

The will of youth is in truth the 
wind’s will, and the wind bloweth where 
it listeth. And the richer the talents, 


of my melancholy. Whither now do my 
gloomy thoughts tend? Toward death 

.’ And every American knows of 
the many hours Lincoln spent in most 
morbid melancholy following upon the 
death of Ann Rutledge, the girl to 
whom he was betrothed. Maturity, in 
contrast, normally brings faith, poise, 
tolerance, and strength, and before such 
qualities even the greatest difficulties 
must melt away. 

One writer expresses it: “After forty 
years we get our second wind.” The 
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Time’s Heavy Artillery 
(From page 29) 
athlete knows what this means. When 
he finds the going hard, the muscles 
hard and stiff, the brain “woozy,” and 


| wind stingy,—all at once he feels him- 


self going strong under a new power. 
Where did it come from? From within 
—deposits of marvellous power and 
energy had been laid up within through- 


| out earlier years, and faced with emer- 


gency the man of mature years calls 
upon this reserve, and so pushes ahead 
to the glorious finish. - 
Wa 
The potency of a man’s leadership 


| in the world of affairs is just becoming 
| evident when he hits around forty. For 


| wane and die in old age. 
| word, 





some reason the backs then are strong- 
er to carry heavier burdens than their 
younger contemporaries, their brains 
abler to solve more problems, and their 
hearts more capable of giving en- 
couragement. The quality of enthusi- 
asm, so essential to leadership need not 
The very 
“Enthusiasm” means “God with- 
in.” And surely the Christ can dwell in 
age as well as youth. Zeal, interest, 
and purpose need not flag or grow less 
through the years. At ninety, Gladstone, 
according to his biographer, Morley, 
Was as expectant as a boy, living on 
tiptoe. 


History teems with the achievements 
of men in years which our modern age 
would put as beyond the dead line. 
Such precious volumes as Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Defoe’s “Robin- 
son Crusoe,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
Goethe’s “Faust” and countless other 
volumes would have to be taken from 
the shelves of our libraries if the con- 
tributions of men past forty had been 
counted out by a previous generation. 
And how shabby would our art galleries 
become if Tintoretto’s “Paradise,” Ti- 
tian’s “Battle of Lepanto,”’ Da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper,” and the finest works of 
Michael Angelo, were removed. Yet all 
these masterpieces, as well as many 
others, were all given to the world 
when the artists were in very mature 
years. And I’m afraid the musician’s 
libretto would be fearfully impover- 
ished, if such ravishing music as Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal,”’ Verdi’s “Othello,” 
“Ave Maria,” “Stabat Mater,” and the 
“Te Deum” would have to be given up 
for the same foolish reason. 


And think of the precious pages 
which would have to be torn from vol- 
umes on philosophy, science, and 
drama. And what is even more im- 
portant, think of the souls that would 
have passed on to eternal death, if the 
saving word had not been spoken by 
those moving on toward the sunset of 


life. 
He once said, 


For example Dwight L. Moody. 


“T was in Texas some 
time ago, and I happened to pick up a 
newspaper, and there they called me, 
‘Old Moody.’ Old! I cannot conceive of 
getting old. I have a life that is never 
going to end. Read the ninety-first 
Psalm: ‘With long life will I satisfy 
him.’ That doesn’t mean _ seventy 
years. Would seventy satisfy you? 
Did you ever see a man or a woman 
of that age satisfied? You know that 
seventy wouldn’t satisfy you. Would 
eighty? Would one hundred? ‘With 
long life will I satisfy him’—life with- 
out end! Don’t call me old. I have 
just begun to live.” And the passion 
for souls controlled the life of Moody 
to his very last breath. He lived to be 
sixty-two. 


VI. 


It is but a delusion, yet often enter- 
tained, that a younger man is necessary 
to bring back to church the young peo- 
ple who have drifted away. I have 
known men in the Christian ministry 
at sixty, and even seventy that had 
more success in holding their young 
people than many only half their years. 
It is the man rather than the years 
that counts most in this connection. 
Young people want a minister who 
seeks to understand them, one with a 
warm heart, and understanding when 
they turn to him with their problems 
and temptations. And what is more to 
the point, they want a man with firm 
foundations and strong in the security 
of a great faith. Youth is only too 
glad to sit at the feet of a man of rip- 
ened experience, able to speak to them 
in terms of the culture and learning of 
their times. 


The idea that a minister has to be 
a hail-fellow-well-met, a back slapper, 
an expert in tennis, and a crackerjack 
at baseball, able to play a good hand in 
bridge,—in short, to fall in with every- 
thing and anything that young people 
may want to do, to me is just a lot of 
hokum. I believe that Dr. Pohlman, 
for many years pastor of Temple Luth- 
eran church, Philadelphia, was about as 
successful a minister with young peo- 
ple as I ever knew. I figure that he 
was just about fifty when he confirmed 
me. He remained at Temple about 
twenty years after I left for college. 
Never did his grip upon the young peo- 
ple wane for a moment. Indeed his 
ministry among them was one of ever 
increasing power. Yet I cannot recall 
Dr. Pohlman ever playing a game with 
the young people. The affection the 
young people had for him was founded 
upon something much more durable. 
The young people of his church knew 
that their fine pastor held them strong 


(Turn to next page) 
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Know the 
Constitution 


(Continued from last month) 


The numbers which follow the ques- 
tions refer to pages in the volume, 
The Constitution of the United States, 
by Thomas James Norton. A copy of 
this 300-page volume may be secured 
by sending one dollar to the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, Inc., 205 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Vill. ON DECLARING AND WAGING WAR 

55. To what department of the National Govy- 
ernment do the people, by their Constitution, com- 
mit the power of declaring and conducting war? 
(70) 

56. What Department is empowered to raise 
and support armies? Is there any limitation on 
this power? (73-74) 

57. Who is commander of the Army and the 
Navy during war? (110) 

58. What limitation does the Constitution fix to 
prevent Ambition or Vanity from marching to 
glory? (73) 

59. Quote what Alexander Hamilton said in the 
Federalist on this restriction respecting war-mak- 
ing. (74) 

60. What device is employed in England to keep 
the army down in numbers and in control? (73) 


61. Was the power to declare war conferred for 
“the purpose of aggression or aggrandizement?” 
(71) 

62. How must the United States acquire ter- 
ritory when it needs it? (71-72) 

63. What weaknesses in the Articles of Con- 
federation, our first constitutional frame of gov- 
ernment, were found respecting the conduct of 
war? (75) 

64. Why, in your opinion, was section 8 of 
Article I of the Constitution, near its close, made 
to reserve to the States the power to appoint the 
officers of the militia (State military forces) and 
the authority to train those troops? (77) 

65. Why, do you believe, did the conventions in 
the States which ratified the Constitution regard 
that provision as insufficient and insist upon the 
addition of the Second Amendment or Article II 
of the Bill of Rights? (206) 


66. Watch whether this constitutional militia 
of the people and the States is—without an 
amendment to the Constitution—being put out of 
existence by act of Congress establishing a na- 
tional conscript army. 

67. For what purposes only may Congress call 
into the service of the Nation the militia of the 
States? (76) 

68. One man declared the World War in 1914. 
At least how many men must participate in a 
declaration of war by the United States against 
another nation? Explain how you reach your 
conclusion. (26, 71) 

69. How many men did the United States enroll 
for the World War? How many went into service 
in France? How many were in combat at the 
front? (75-76) 


1X. ON THE WRITERS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


70. How many of the thirteen States sent dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia? (xiv) 

71. By what authority did the delegates sign 
the Constitution which they drafted? (188) 

72. What did they mean by writing in the Pre- 
amble “a more perfect Union,” and what did 
Washington say on this in his Farewell Ad- 
dress? (2) 

73. When they wrote in the Preamble ‘‘We the 
peop’e of the United States,’’ did they mean all 
the people in one mass, or did they refer to the 
peoples of the several States united? Do the 
people of the United States act as one body or 
as States? (1) 

74. What plans for a Constitution were brought 
into the Convention by delegates? (xi) 

75. What scholarship was in the Convention, 
and what did Edmund Burke say in the English 
House of Commons of the legal learning of the 
Americans? (xi) 

76. Tell of the educational advantages offered 
by the country at that time. (xii) 

77. How long did the delegates to the Con- 
vention labor at their task? (190) 

78. Who presided over their deliberations? (xiv, 
186) 

79. Quote President Monroe on the importance 
of their achievements. (190) 


(More questions next month) 
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Time’s Heavy Artillery 
(From page 30) 
in the fortress of his mighty heart. For 
them, this was sufficient. 
VII. 


We often speak of the years slowing 
a man down. But just because a man 
hurries less does not mean that he is 
less effective. Indeed it is very likely 
that the less hurry, the more progress. 
What we must guard ourselves against 
is not the slower step, but against be- 
coming set, mistaking prejudices for 
principles, and losing the power of 
growth and change. And this we can 
do—Charlemagne took up the study of 
Hebrew when the years were heavy up- 
on him; Clemenceau of France at 87 
and Eliot of Harvard at 90 were still 
vigorous in intellectual and national af- 
fairs. True are the words of Emerson: 
“We do not count a man’s years until 
he has nothing else to count.” Robert 
Browning at 80 wrote, 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 


I like the spirit of Sir William Mu- 
lock, Chief Justice of Ontario, who, on 
his 95th birthday uttered these words: 
“T am still at work, with my hand to 
the plough, and my face to the future. 
The shadows of evening lengthen about 
me, but morning is in my heart.” For 
such gallant spirits the Castle of En- 
chantment is never in the past, but al- 
ways in the future. They catch glimpses 
of its battlements and towers as they 
bravely push on. With eternity in their 
very souls, they know that the richest 
discoveries are yet to be made some- 
where behind the hills of time. 

But time’s heavy artillery mows 
them down, long, long before their 
time. And this despite the fact revealed 
by Professor Thorndyke of Columbia 
University, after exhaustless study— 
that only forty per cent of the world’s 
greatest work has been done at or be- 
fore forty. Are we really as smart as 
we are cracked up to be? 
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EMERGENCY 
WAR NEEDS 


Or Regular Everyday Use 


Increased activities demand extra 
table space . . . Meet that emer- 
gency with Fold-O-Leg tables .. . 
they can be put into use quickly, 
or stored away in a hurry .. . they 
have 25% more seating capacity 
in greater comfort. 

Churches and schools find Fold- 
O-Leg tables exceptionally handy 
for regular and emergency pur- 
poses, they are good looking, built 
to withstand hard use and will give 
many years of satisfactory service. 
Write for complete information. 


Be sure to Fold-O-Leg 
tables. 
Also Manufacturers of Fold- 
ing Stands for Band, 


Orchestra and Choral Groups. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


3033 W. Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Book of Sunday 
School Needs 


We have the supplies you need for every day in the 
Sunday School year: visual aids of all sorts, hand- 
work material, attendance aids, gifts and awards, 
Bibles, Testaments, Bible art materials, child evangel- 
ism supplies, including the latest in flannelgraph 
figures and accessories...everything to meet the new 
pedagogical trends in Church and Sunday School. 


Send for Your Copy Today 


Our complete line is presented in a big 100-page 
FREE book...an encyclopedia of ideas, original 
material and quality supplies. Pastors, Superintend- 
+k ents, Sunday School Workers—Write for it Today! 


Address Dept. CC-63 
THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, INC. 


800 N. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 
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God 


Towards Belief in God by Herbert H. 
Farmer. The Macmillan Company, 222 
pages. Price $2.00. 


In the words of the author, this book 
is meant for “those who are deeply in- 
terested in the question of belief in God 
and are prepared to do some serious 
thinking about it, but are not students 
of philosophy and theology in the more 
technical sense of those terms.” A 
certain amount of background in phil- 
osophy and theology is, however, essen- 
tial to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the argument of this book. 

God is defined in terms of rational 
intelligence and purposeful will, and is 
described as actively seeking at all 
times to bring men and women “into 
fellowship and cooperation with him- 
self.” The three avenues of approach 
to God explored by the author are those 
which he finds essential to the upbuild- 
ing of conviction in any sphere, namely, 
the compulsive or coercive element, the 
pragmatic or practical approach, and 
the method of reflection. After point- 
ing out that God’s existence is logical- 
ly now demonstrable, the author ana- 
lyzes each of these three approaches. 
The coercive element in the experience 
of God reveals him as possessing tran- 
scendence, purposive will, and as seek- 
ing man’s highest good. The prag- 
matic approach discloses that God gives 
man a new relation to himself, his du- 
ties, his sufferings and his fellows by 
reinforcing the “duty-impulse” and by 
the Christian valuation of the worth 
of persons. Man’s powers of reflection 
reveal that man is not only a being 
endowed with intelligence but that the 
world is amenable to reason and satu- 
rated with beauty. Man is led to be- 
lieve in a “supreme intelligence behind 
all things, giving man his reason and 
the world its unity and character.” A 
further reflective confirmation of belief 
in God is the “unconditional-oughtness”’ 
of the moral experience and this leads 
to belief in God as the source and bear- 
er of ideal values. It is apparent that 
the author is largely indebted to the 
philosophy of Immanuel Kant, although 
in a number of respects he goes beyond 
Kant. 

There are very discerning criticisms 
of the sociological and psychological 
theories of religion. Without becoming 
too technical the author points out the 
weaknesses in the theories of Durk- 
heim and Freud. The last two chap- 
ters are entitled Science and Freedom 
and The Problem of Evil, the latter 
including a brief discussion of immor- 









































tality. The problem of apparent waste 
in the universe is very wisely treated. 

The author’s approach is character- 
ized by freshness and vigor, and many 
age-old problems are seen in a new 
light. This is not a book to be read 
hastily, but one which merits careful 
study. It is a rewarding study of the 
grounds for believing in a God who is 
defined as “personal purpose seeking to 
fashion men into sons.” 

J.C. P, 


The Fatherhood of God. Considered 
from Six Inter-related Standpoints by 
Evert J. Blekkink, D.D. Wm. B. Eerd- 
site. Publishing Company. 120 pages. 

1.00. 


Here is an excellent, lucid exposi- 
tion of a biblical, conservative and trin- 
itarian doctrine of God. While the au- 
thor uses the proof-text method to a 
degree, he is not too closely bound to 
it. There is a spirit of open-minded- 
ness towards many of the findings of 
modern science and a recognition that 
psychology “has given us new insights 
into the soul of man.” 

The first chapter is concerned with 
“Fatherhood in God,” and here are dis- 
cussed certain divine tributes. There 
follow chapters dealing with the rela- 
tion of the Fatherhood of God to Crea- 
tion, Incarnation, Redemption, Prayer 
and Immortality. The chapter on 
Prayer is especially discerning and 
helpful. 

Many should find this little book 
heartening and clarifying, although it 
has certain defects inherent in any 
brief treatment of the subject. The 
author is Professor Emeritus of the 
Western Theological Seminary at Hol- 
land, Michigan. 

J.C.P. 


Preachers and Preaching 


The Cross and Great Living by Wil- 
liam E. Phifer, Jr. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 192 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this volume of sermons 
is minister of the Westminister Church 
in Nashville, Tennessee where he 
preaches to some thirteen hundred 
members. These sermons were preached 
during the tense days of the spring of 
1942. They are here presented as read- 
ing for those who seek a deeper under- 
standing of the cross. 

The sermons center about the theme 
of the cross. Fourteen approaches to 


the subject are taken through human 
experience, human values, great living, 
duty, faith, hope, love, suffering, cer- 
tainty, doubt, prayer, fear, power, and 


the future. These topics were selected 
by the author with the purpose enter- 
tained that “if one burden is lightened, 
if one tear is dried, if one hope is quick- 
ened, if one life is changed” they will 
not have been discussed in vain. 

Throughout these sermons we find the 
strong conviction that life is not bound- 
ed by things that the physical eye can 
see. For as the author righty declares 
“all the Maginot lines of our personal 
experiences have found themselves ut- 
terly lacking in ability to cope with 
modern world situations.” These ser- 
mons were written for the single pur- 
pose of pointing the way through dis- 
asters and fears to the light of eternity. 
This volume makes good reading not 
only for the Lenten period but for this 
year of war and human distruction. 

W. L. L. 


Signs of Promise, Frank S. Hickman. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 186 pages. 
$1.50. 

Here are the Mendenhall Lectures 
given at DePauw University in 1942, 
by Professor Hickman, professor of 
preaching and dean of the chapel at 
Duke University. 

The lectures attempt to come to grips 
with the significance of religious faith 
in a world that is passing through 
revolutionary changes. The book starts 
with a review of P. A. Sorokin’s The 
Crisis of Our Age, which the author de- 
cides furnishes a clear analysis of the 
crises in modern civilization and then 
proceeds to offer in Christianity the set 
of clear, infallible principles for build- 
ing the kingdom of God. 

Sorokin holds that we are in a 
thoroughly sensate civilization, shot 
through with decay. The rotting hulk 
is all that is left. The bitter winds are 
whipping about it and before long it is 
bound to crash into ruin. That is the 
diagnosis. The remedy, according to 
the author, is Christianity. When 
society ceases to sell out to the flesh 
and responds to the high calling of the 
spirit, it opens itself to a last regen- 
eration. There is no other hope for our 
blind and dying world. The book march- 
es considerably around and around this 
mountain. 

The change into the spiritual king- 
dom will not come as a cataclysm but 
from the evolutionary forth-working of 
heavenly forces. The author likes the 
term “a heavenly invasion.” It becomes 
a favorite expression. 

The business of changing our world 
order is at bottom the business of 
changing human nature. There is no 
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doubt about it God will not stand weak- | 
ly by and see the hosts of sin lay 
waste the earth which he has created 
to be the home of his children. 


One cogent statement that he makes 
is that there are only three Protestant 
denominations, Fundamentalism, Radi- 
cal Liberalism and Essentialism. Cer- 
tainly the old lines of denominational- 
isms may still stand but in name only. 
They are all and each one is divided 
into these three spheres of thought. 

ee. EB; 


Reserves of the Soul, by J. Calvin 
Sp John Knox Press. 5 
50. 


These sermons by a young Presby- 
terian minister who now serves in 
Georgia are of consistently high caliber, 
The three or four that stand out above 
the others include the one which gives 
the book its title, “Leftovers for God,” 
and “The Contagion of Sin.” Some of 
the sermons are textual, others are 
topical, but all follow the formal out- 
line method rather closely. He uses 
good ilustrations gleaned from a variety 
of sources. A footnote acknowledges 
that the outline of one of the sermons 
is borrowed and gives credit to the 
original user. While that procedure may 
be unusual in a volume of published 
sermons it is at least honest. It is un- 
likely that all of the ministers who se- 
cure help from this book will be so 
forthright as Mr. Reid. 


Although the emphasis is largely 
upon personal religious living the ser- 
mons are not without social vision. 
While this book will not place its author 
among the greatest preachers of the na- 
tion it can be read with profit. It is 
good for any minister to read what is 
being preached here and there in Amer- 
ica instead of limiting his homiletical 
reading to the works of a few of the 
outstanding pulpit giants in the metro- 
politan centers. 

C. W. B. 


Missionary Interest 


The Unconquerable, Charles Tudor 
Leber. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
158 pages. $1.50. 

A book of first hand observation of 
the missionary outposts packed with 
thrilling experiences which the author 
had in a flight around the world im- 
mediately before and immediately after 
the war broke. It is mostly the log of 
the long trip itself with comment on 
and convictions about the world enter- 
prise of the church. It is a most inter- 
esting book and filled with situation 
material for compelling missionary in- 
spiration and education. The temper 
of the Christian movement is tested by 
experiences in war-torn countries of 
East Asia, India, the Middle East, Afri- 
ca and places where it is “more dan- 
gerous to preach what you practice than 
to practice what you preach.” 


156 pages. | 





If our religion is to go on to victory 
it must meet and conquer four chief 
enemies: 1. The psychology of despair. 
2. Moral deterioration. 3. The false 
sense of white supremacy. 4. Mad, re- 
lentless hate. To meet these the author 
offers four major fronts for the church: 


1. It must declare the hope that is in | 


Christ Jesus. 
deeming and recreative power. 3. It 
must offer in actuality, world brother- 
hood. 4. It must dare to believe in love. 


2. It must offer its re- | 


| 
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The New Order 
in the Church 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Of major importance to all who are 
concerned with a changing Church— 
in a changing world. A clear, forceful 
book on the needs and opportunities of 


the Church. $1.50 


Christian Bases 


of World Order 


THE 1943 MERRICK LECTURES 


(Delaware Conference) 


Twelve experts in the fields of religion, 
social economy, foreign policy, race re- 
lations, health and education 
discuss fundamental issues and Chris- 


public 


tian principles involved in world order. 


Second Large Printing $2 


Planning a Year's 


Pulpit Work 
ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


Through concrete proposals which will 
help any minister to plan an effective 
and popular teaching ministry, Dr. 
Blackwood encourages original thinking 
in sermon composition and in planning 


$2 


the year’s pulpit program. 


Sermons From 


Revelation 
CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


Years of meditation and study by a 
widely known preacher compressed. into 
these sixteen sermons are of unfailing 


$1.50 


inspiration. 
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Books Exceptionally 
Valuable to Pastors 


Where Are the 
People? 


SIDNEY W. POWELL 


“I consider the book the best on this 
problem of how to reach the unchurched 
that has come from the press during 
the past decade.”—Dr. Jesse M. Bader. 

$1.75 


Handles of Power 
LEWIS L. DUNNINGTON 


An effective solution to a problem con- 
fronting many ministers—how to project 
into the workaday world the heart of 
the Gospel preached from the pulpit on 


Sunday. $1.50 


A Lost Passion 
EDGAR BLAKE 


A forceful preacher and master of de- 
bate “glorifies the commonplace” and 
stresses in everyday experiences truths 
of the Eight strong ser- 
mons. $1 


I Was Made 
A Minister 


The Long-Awaited 
Autobiography of 
EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 
“Don’t have any pressing task or en- 
gagement when you begin to read I Was 
Made a Minister! You will not be dis- 


posed to lay the book down until you 
have read it all.".—William Peter King. 


Well Illustrated $2.50 


Gospel. 





Coming Soon 


The Chiangs of China 


By ELMER T. CLARK 


The saga of a famous family, unmatched in modern history. 


Here 


is told the story of how the Soong-Chiang clan aided materially in 
bringing Christianity to China; why it holds in its grasp the military, 


financial and political power of that great country. 


trated. 








At Your Bookstore 


Well illus- 
Probable Price, $1 
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For missionary education classes, for 
new inspiration for the world task of 


the church and for ardent, dynamic ma- | 
terial to use in sermonic preparation | 


this book is 
mended. 


enthusiastically recom- 


I. C. E. 


Devotional 


The Root and Flower of Prayer by 
Roger Hazelton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 137 pages. $1.75. 

Public and pastoral prayers are 
among the most important elements of 
Protestant worship. Yet they are often 
rightly criticized as being the weakest 
element in the entire order of service. 
The aim of this book is to improve pub- 
lic prayer as it seeks “to effect a union 
of theory and practice at the focal point 
of the actual experience of public wor- 
ship. Dean Roger Hazelton of the 
Colorado College Chapel treats the 
theory of prayer in eight chapters 
which are also pregnant with practical 
suggestions. Then in the ninth chapter 
he presents a cycle of illustrative pray- 
ers of his own composition which truly 
demonstrate his application of theory. 

Three principles for attaining ef- 
fectiveness in our prayers probably 
constitute the heart of this volume. The 


first is the principle of self-discovery, | 


by means of which we stand convinced 


of our own personally fundamental | 


needs. Second is the principle of self- 
commitment, by which we surrender to 
God our fullest allegiance. Third is the 
principle of dynamic contrast, for all 
true prayer moves between two poles, 
representing God and man, and must 
include an interplay between both fac- 
tors. 

This book merits commendation as a 
brief, very readable treatise on a tre- 
mendous subject. At one point it is 
especially valuable as a supplement to 
George Buttrick’s monumental work, 
Prayer, that point being the relation of 
prayer to poetry, a subject to which the 
author devotes two excellent chapters. 
A good prayer is like a good poem, 
Dean Hazelton insists, because it is 
composed of words, images and 
rhythms; it is organized around a 
definite theme and is subject to moods 
and movement. It is true that all mak- 
ers of prayers cannot be good poets but 
the quality of their prayers can be im- 
proved by a better appreciation of 
poetic expression. 

S. caiiee 


Abundant Living by E. Stanley Jones. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 371 pages. 
$1.00. 

Most churchmen of America are 
familiar with the religious philosophy 
of Dr. E. Stanley Jones. It has been 
expressed in many volumes. In a beau- 
tiful little daily devotional book he has 
condensed his thought into pages for 
daily readings. All those who follow 
this teacher will be delighted; those to 
whom his physical-religious pathologi- 
cal approach is repugnant will find the 
same limitation in this volume. To 
those who follow his leadership we can 
say: “This is a splendid book, use it 
in your daily devotions.” To others we 


would warn that they read it before de- 
ciding it is a splendid volume for per- 
sonal devotions or group discussions. 
In particular we suggest that the pages 
dealing with the sex life and, also, those 
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f: The Beatitudes 
i for Boys and Girls 


P McKelvey 
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STORIES TO LIVE BY 


The Beatitudes are common to all 
denominations, but how many boys 
and girls really are taught to under- 
stand their true significance in rela- 
tion to their own lives? Here are 
charming stories from everyday life 
which explain these great truths to 
children in the idiom they will 
understand. 


“Mrs. McKelvey has rendered a great 
service to parents and teachers by pro- 
viding these attractive carriages for 
Jesus’ great principles.” 

— Editor, Christian Advocate 





Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


| At all Book Stores 75 cents 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
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"They'll Remember. 
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Wherever they go, whatever they do, 
the gift of a Bible—and the one who 
gave it—will always be remembered. For 
a Bible is the lasting gift of lasting love. 


NATIONAL BIBLES | 
—_— siaat aoe ores 
At Your Bible Bookstore 








Paper is being rationed. The 
supply of song books is ft 
limited. Write for catalog. 


3 NINTH STREET 


Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. WINONA LAKE, IND. 





Onder SONG BOOKS New 


| lustrations 


| lie Dr. 





which treat of war and pacifism be read 
before a blanket endorsement is given. 


H. L. 


The Bible for Children 


Retold Tales from the Old Testament 
by Louise Ogan Biggs. Dorrance and 
Company. 1382 pages. $1.50. 

In this book the author hopes to cre- 
ate in older boys and girls a desire to 
read the more complete and extensive 
literature of the Old Testament. The 
first chapter is designed to be helpful 
to young readers as background for un- 
derstanding the Old Testament. In the 
remaining 24 chapters, the author en- 
deavors to make the Bible a living book 
through a series of interesting bio- 
graphical sketches. The best of these 
are Abraham, Deborah and Caleb. 

Some of the scholarship is acceptable 
but it is regrettable, from this review- 
er’s viewpoint, that the author disre- 
gards modern scholarship, especially in 
regard to the origin of the Pentateuch 
and as to the date of Ezra and Nehemi- 
ah in history. Also, Jacob not Joseph 


| was buried in the Cave of Machpelah. 


Joseph, according to the Bible, was 
buried in Shechem and to this day his 
tomb is pointed out to visitors near-by 
Mount Ebal. 

This book is written for older boys 
and girls. It will be read and enjoyed 
by them; their elders will find much 
of interest in it, too. 

H.-L. H. P. 


Stories to Live By by Gertrude D. 
McKelvey. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 62 pages. No price. 

An attractive little book for children 
between six to ten years of age of 
stories from their everyday life, writ- 
ten to interpret the Beatitudes. Simply, 
directly told; no child can fail to ap- 
preciate the truths in them. The il- 
for the text will delight 


‘hild readers. 
child readers H.-L. H. P. 


On Being a Real Person, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Harper & Brothers. 
290 pages. $2.50. 

In presenting this volume to the pub- 
Fosdick renders two distinct 
services. First, he gives us a very good 
volume on pastoral psychology. But, 


| and this is very important, he reveals 





| how in his own ministry the pastoral 


emphasis has had expression. The sec- 
ond one intrigues us. Dr. Fosdick is a 
great preacher. Of all the preachers 
of America he, probably, could claim 
the right to limit his churchmanship to 
that field. But he finds that the pas- 
toral side is most essential. What a 
lesson for the bright young men who 
feel that they cannot preach adequate 
sermons if they are expected to do pas- 
toral work. 

It all started some years ago when he 
was associated with the First Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City. He 
was but one member of a staff. He was 
the preacher. But he found that he 
could preach better if he met the peo- 
ple to whom he preached. So he offered 
consultative hours. The response as- 
tounded him. He was personally ill- 
prepared for the challenge which was 
made. But he did have friends and ac- 
quaintances in the field of medicine and 
psychiatry. Conscious of his own limi- 
tations he called on them. The result 
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has been that through the years he has 
developed a technique of pastoral coun- 
selling which has been a help to many 
distressed and confused souls. 

The reader will find little profes- 
sional atmosphere in the volume. It is 
the pastor speaking to his people. There 
is a minimum of psychological terms; 
a maximum of understandable methods 
and approach. 

By being a real person Dr. Fosdick 
means the facility of the individual to 
conquer his fears and inhibitions and to 
use all of his resources to be his true 
and best self. He recognizes that many 
are limited in their ability, takes no 
stock in the idea that every child can 
become a great man if he applies him- 
self but he does believe that there is 
satisfaction and happiness for each who 
is willing to use his own life to the 
fullest. Of course he places religion 
at the top of the list of those forces 
which are necessary for the fullest de- 
velopment. 

Ministers should read the volume 
both for a study of successful counsel- 
ing technique and, second, for the in- 
spiration it has for them. We espe- 
cially commend the chapter on the con- 


science. 
W. H. L. 


Until That Day by Kressman Taylor. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 314 pages. 
$2.75. 

This is the thrilling and absorbing 
story of a young Lutheran theological 
student who lived in Germany through 
the years in which the Nazis were set- 
ting up their absolute control over the 
German state and church. It is 
“phosted” by Kressman Taylor, the 
author of Address Unknown. 

Making due allowance for the im- 
provements and additions that appear 
inevitable in such books, the story told 
here is one to sober any lover of free- 
dom. It gives us a plausible explana- 
tion of how the Hitler regime accom- 
plished the subjugation of Germany. A 
simple concession—a unified church— 
was asked for at first but one surren- 
der led to another until the church was 
completely in the power of Hitler. No, 
not completely for many brave souls 
chose death and imprisonment rather 
than bow to Baal. Karl Hoffman’s own 
father was “liquidated” by Storm 
Troopers for daring to oppose the ene- 
mies of the church. Light is also thrown 
on Martin Niemoeller’s brave stand. 

The general impression is given that 
the majority of German Lutherans do 
not approve of Hitler and will rise 
against him at their first opportunity. 
It is related that the German church 
people totally disapproved of the cam- 
paign against the Jews and the prac- 
tice of denying the sacrament to those 
who were not pure “Aryans.” An in- 
teresting passage describes the anger 
of the masses at Hitler’s march into 
the Rhineland. “We are governed by 
a madman!” they cried. “In one hour 
the French will be over, in two hours 
the English planes will arrive.’ If 
Hitler’s bold bluff would have failed 
he would have been ripe for overthrow. 
But when the English and French did 
nothing, Hitler’s hold on the country 
was strengthened. We were well on our 
way to World War II. 

Karl Hoffman escaped to America by 
the help of loyal friends. His last 
word is that the battle in Germany is 


by no means lost. There is hope for the | 
Germans still sing Luther’s hymn, “A | 


Mighty Fortress is Our God.” 
“This world’s prince may still 
Scowl fierce as he will 
He can harm us none.” 
L. D. 


A Primer for Teachers, by Margaret 
Slattery. 
pages. $1.25. 


“The hand that rocks the cradle may | 


indeed rule the world, but the voice 
that teaches youth determines the sort 
of world to be ruled.” In these words 


Margaret Slattery, the well-known | 
author and associate editor of Congre- | 
gational publications, throws out the | 


challenge to teachers in church schools 


to use every talent and skill at their | 


command to make religious education 


fruitful. She calls her book a Primer, | 
a guide for untrained teachers, but she | 


has so combined sound psychology, com- 


mon sense, originality and enthusiasm | 
that any teacher may profit by study 


of this volume. 


We read here that the true essentials | 
in the life of a successful teacher are | 
enthusiasm, the love of life with the | 
joy of sharing it, and imagination. The | 


chapter on technique is most helpful. 


In it the author says among other | 


things that the discussion method 
should be used sparingly with children 
and adolescents, and in view of the fact 


that most of the pupils will not study | 


their lessons at home supervised study 
for a large part of the class period is 
one of the most rewarding methods. 
There is great emphasis upon the Bible 
as the principle, almost exclusive, 
source of the curriculum. 

Need we say more about the best 
little book on religious education that 


we have seen in many months? 
C. W. B. 


What Is Your Need? by Stuart R. 
Oglesby. John Knox Press. 118 pages. 
$1.00. 

It is quite unusual to find a book of 
twelve sermons, all using the same text. 
The Scriptural foundation for these dis- 
courses is Philippians 4:19, “But my 
God shall supply all your need accord- 
ing to his riches in glory by Jesus 
Christ.” During his thirteen-year 
pastorate in Central Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. Ogles- 
by has preached upon this theme once 
each year. 

Some of the chapters are very good, 
others not quite up to the average of 
the volume. The general theme is the 
application of the power of Christianity 
to the solution of personal problems. In 
non-technical language and by use of 
relevant illustration the author succeeds 
in bringing a practical Christian mes- 
sage for men and women facing the 
conflicts of modern life. In the mind 
of this reviewer the best sermon of the 
group is the one entitled, “The Chris- 
tian and the Present World Crisis.” 

GC. We Ee. 
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FOUR FREEDOMS 
AND GOD = 


by Edwin McNeill Poteat 


The President’s famous slogan 
—freedom of speech and reli- 
gion and freedom from want 
and fear—is here discussed 
from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith. “If the Four 
Freedoms are found to be spir- 
itually attainable,” says Dr. 
Poteat, “there is much hope 
for the world. If they are only 
politically understood and 
sought, there is little.’ He 
offers both weight and depth 
to our understanding of each 
of them. $1.50 


PRAYERS FOR 
PRIVATE 
DEVOTIONS IN 
WARTIME 


Compiled by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry 


“This reviewer has already 
said of at least one book of 
prayers for wartime that it is 
the best. This one is the best. 
The materials are drawn from 
many sources, from the sixth 
century to the twentieth. The 
prayers are short, many in the 
form of the collect, most of 
them as well adapted for pub- 
lic as for private use, more of 
them dealing with universal 
human needs than the specific 
conditions of war.”—Christian 
Century. Royalties to the Cen- 
tral Bureau for the Relief of 
European Churches. 


Paper, 75c; Boards, $1.00 


ON BEING 
A REAL PERSON 


by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Professor Halford E. Luceock 
writes: “This book is a class A 
event—a major work by a ma- 
jor figure. ... Written out of 
an amazing experience in deal- 
ing with men and women un- 
der all varieties of pressure, 
need and despair.... A great 
asset to the ministry and to the 
religious world in general. ... 
It will sell into the hundred 
thousands.” $2.50 
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AN UNUSUAL BOOK 


"HE 

| HEARD 
—G0D'S 
WHISPER” 


BY 


HARVEY JAY HILL 


A stimulating story concerning the 

spiritual life of the late Dr. George 

Washington Carver, distinguished 
Negro scientist. 
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( PRINTED PRIVATELY ) 


Order from 
HARVEY J. HILL 
HOTEL CURTIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
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Biographical Sermon for June 
by Thomas +4. Warner 


Benjamin Fay Mills 


From this time forth many of his 

disciples went back.—John 6:66. 

ENJAMIN FAY MILLS was born 
B on June 4, 1857. He was the son 

of a distinguished Presbyterian 
minister. Mills received the degree of 
A. B. and A. M. from Lake Forest 
University, but refused the degree of 
D.D. from Iowa College. 

He was ordained in the Congrega- 
tional Church and served as pastor in 
Rutland, Vermont, and the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of Albany, New 
York. 

Then he engaged in _ evangelistic 
work. He conducted meetings in all 


| the large cities of America, to which 














THE MARKS OF JESUS 


AND OTHER CHILDREN’S 
SERMONS 


By Raymond Calkins 


These sermons, together with 
many others, were addressed to 
children on Children’s Day, at 
Christmas and at Easter. They 
are here reproduced in the same 
informal and personal manner in 
which they were spoken. 

Only 65 Cents 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 

















NOW! Protein and 
Cellulose “NEW 
PROCESS” Stencils 
and Backing Sheets, 
ONLY $2.45 for 24, 
boxed. 6 Dozen, 
$6.45. 10 Dozen, 
$10.25. All Prepaid 
Anywhere. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 
SELF-FEEDING 
“PRIN TOMATIC” 
POST CARD STEN- 
CiIL PRINTER, $9.50 
Complete. AGENTS 
WANTED. Used 
Mimeographs. All 
Duplicator Supplies. 
inks, Tracing Scopes, Art Manuals. Styli, Let- 
tering Guides, Cartoons, Accessories. Typewriter 
Platens. Duplicator Rollers. Expert Typewriter 
and Duplicator Repairing. Write 


Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co. 


336-A Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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High quality films 
Distributors of Re- 


A selective rental service. 
only. Manuals provided. 
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Write for Information 


Religious Film Service 
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immense audiences were attracted. His 
appeals were almost wholly to the rea- 
son, and his methods were far from 
sensational, but in ten years 500,000 
people united with the church as a re- 
sult of his ministry. 

In 1893 Mills represented Christian- 
ity at the World’s Parliament of Reli- 
gion at Chicago. He delivered an ad- 
dress that aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm on “Christ the Saviour of the 
World.” From 1897 to 1900 he and 
his wife engaged in the study of com- 
parative religion, and gradually he 
came to accept views divergent from 
those of the evangelical churches. 

In 1898 he accepted an _ invitation 
from Edward Everett Hale and other 
prominent Unitarians to speak every 
Sunday evening in the Boston Music 
Hall. Two years later he left Boston 
and spent four years in retirement in 
California. 

In 1914 Mills’ son, Thordike, was 
pastor of an Independent Liberal 
Church in Battle Creek, Michigan. He 
sought counsel of his father, and his 
father concurred in the judgment that 
he and his church should unite with 
the Congregational Association. This 
brought home to the father the inade- 
guacy of his own relations with the 
faith of his own early ministry. The 
outcome was that Mills came back to 
the orthodox faith. After much delib- 
eration he united with the Presbytery 
of Chicago. He had some tempting of- 
fers to go into business, one of which 
paid $10,000 a year. But he refused 


| them and returned to the work of an 
| evangelist. 


| are interesting. 


Mills’ reasons for leaving the church 
He said: “I left my 
evangelistic work, first, because I de- 


spaired of the possibility of a genuine, 
wide-spread awaking and inspiration 
of the church; second, because of a 
social vision by which I came to con- 
ceive of Christ as the Saviour of the 
social organization rather than of in- 


dividuals; and, third, because of the 
universal viewpoint which came to me 
through my study of the great books 
of all ages and nations, through which 
the Bible ceased to be to me the ex- 
clusively inspired word of God.” 

Mills’ reasons for returning to the 
evangelical church are also interesting. 
They were (a) his gradual growth in 
the orthodox faith; (b) the great need 
of the present world; (c) the need and 
opportunity of the church; (d) his 
wish to do his best work, and nothing 
less than his best. 

Mills was asked why he needed to 
go through this experience. He re- 
plied: “My reply is that this experi- 
ence has enabled me to see the in- 
sufficiency of all other religions, and 
the inadequacy of all mere reform 
movements, and the adequacy of Chris- 
tianity. I have been through the 
whole struggle, I have known all the 
mental sickness and moral concern of 
it, and now I can speak to the doubter 
and to the world of unrest from my 
own experience. It is not something 
I have read in books, but out of fifteen 
years of spiritual tribulation and ex- 
perimentation. 

“During my recent journey with 
Mrs. Mills from the Pacific Coast to 
Chicago, and in a memorable three 
weeks that followed that epoch-mak- 
ing three days, in a marvelous and in- 
describable manner, veil after veil has 
been removed from our vision, until 
not as suddenly, but as sure and as 
comprehensively as on the Damascus 
highway, ‘the light, rare, untellable, 
lighting the very light,’ has become 
identified to us in its greatest manifes- 
tation, with him, who said, ‘I am the 
light of the world; he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life’.” 

Mills died at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, in his fifty-ninth year after a 
short illness. His experience was 
unique. He was thoroughly conscien- 
tious and honest. A keen investigator 
and seeker afer the truth. Like some 
in the time of Christ he went away. 
But he returned. 
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Louisville Churches Protest 
Taxation 


HE campaign in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky city to tax commercial, reven- 
ue-producing property held by re- 
ligious, educational, and charitable in- 
stitutions, which began auspiciously in 
January, was revealed here to be in the 
throes of an almost 100 per cent revolt. 

Every major religious group which 
owns such property has protested on 
principle, and those not protesting on 
principle are objecting to the amount 
for which they have been billed. 

There are sixteen exceptions, taxpay- 
ers who already have paid their bills 
totaling $1,404, which is only a small 
fraction of the taxes owed on the $3,- 
183,000 worth of such property which 
has been placed on the tax rolls. 

When Mayor Wilson W. Wyatt made 
the announcement on January 4 that 
the city planned to inaugurate the tax- 
ing program, general approval was ex- 
pressed. Dr. Ira M. Hargett pastor of 
the Fourth Avenue Methodist Church, 
was the first to express approval pub- 
licly and signified his congregation’s 
readiness to pay the tax bill. 

After notices that the property had 
been placed on the tax rolls were sent 


out, the protests, first delayed, began 
to trickle then to gush in. 


Law Director Richard H. Hil! had 
made an exhaustive study of constitu- 
tional debates on church-taxing laws 
and had advised the mayor that in his 
opinion taxing revenue-producing type 
of property was absolutely constitu- 
tional. But Hill is now in the army and 
most of his work must be done over by 
Lewis C. Carroll, law staff member. 


The city had expected to go to court 
about the matter eventually and was 
waiting to see who would take the in- 
itiative. If no taxpayer takes it, the 
city will ask a ruling from the courts. 

When the protests began to mount, 
the taxing authorities did not follow up 


the notices with bills—leaving 197 of | 


the major prospective taxpayers with- 
out bills. This, too, complicates the mat- 
ter, since there is some doubt that they 
are actually liable for the taxes unless 
they receive the bills. 


A special meeting of the Board of 
Equalization will be held May 3 to hear 
complaints against the amount of levy 
in each case. 








DRIVING Gi 


to the 


Teaneck Community Chureh 


WANT A LIFT? 





an invitation for a ride. 





The above is adapted from a card used by the Teaneck 
(N.J.) Community Church, W. Carman Trembath, minister. 
This card placed on the windshield of churchgoing cars invites 
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SiRIBNER 


Sertbuer Books 


“The most comprehensive and 
penetrating diagnosis of the 
illness of modern culture and of modern 
Christianity which has appeared in our 
generation.” 

—CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


Human 
Destiny 


Vol. 1I—The Nature and 
Destiny of Man 


by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“Surely a landmark in the 
history of philosophy . . . it is 
vitally important reading for 
any man who seeks to under- 
stand himself and his world.” 
—Springfield Republican 
$2.75 


What Is the 
Church Doing? 


by H. P. VAN DUSEN 


“Full of new insights and the 
fresh statement of old ones. 
A mine of material for ser- 
mons... the ideal book for 
use in a men’s book club, 
or for any adult discussion 
group.”—William Church 
Lamott $1.00 


The Continuing 


Easter 
by WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


Easter as a continuing inspi- 
rational force throughout the 
entire year is the theme of 
this admirable book by a 
writer of deep insight. $1.00 


What Is Religion 
Doing to Our 


Consciences ? 
by GEORGE A. COE 


A provocative and stimulat- 
ing book on the relation of 
religion to the great issues of 
the day, a forthright and fear- 
less tract for the times. $1.50 


at bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








ed 
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YOU MAY NOW OWN 


THE 
JEFFERSON 
BIBLE 


For the first time this historic 
document has been put in a com- 
mercial form. The text is that 
of the lithographed edition dis- 
tributed by the fifty-seventh con- 


gress. 

This book is more than a curi- 

osity. It represents an_ intelli- 

gent attempt to reproduce for 

readers of Jefferson’s day the 

heart and mind of Jesus Christ. 
132 Pages 

ATTRACTIVELY BOUND AND 

JACKETED 


Price $1.00 


Church Management 


1900 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 














UNION LESSON HELPS 


on the International Uniform Lessons 


are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the 
foundation truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, 


they car be used with safety in any Sunday school. 











Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut Sireet Philadeinhia, Pa 











GOWNS 


FOR THE 
PULPIT and CHOIR 
BY 
EXPERIENCED 


CRAFTSMEN 
CHOIR ROBES—$3.00 Up 


CotrellandLeonard, 
INC. 
Established 1832 
398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
@QUALITY MATERIALS 
. @DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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THE SERMON 


SbHNPBOON 


BY PAUL F. BOLLER 





THE ASCENSION OF JESUS 
(Ascension Day, June 3, 1943) 

“And when Jesus had spoken these 
things, while they beheld, he was taken 
up, and a cloud received him out of 
their sight”—Acts 1:9. 

What does the Ascension of Jesus 
mean for us today? 

1. It means the ultimate reign and 
triumph of the Risen Christ. Mark, in 
his gospel, tells us that he was received 
up into heaven and sat on the right 
hand of God. Jesus is the key to life. 
His voice ever speaks the promise of 
victory. “Him that overcometh I will 
give him to sit down with me on my 
throne.” 

2. The Ascension points upward to 
him who is the solution of the divisions, 
controversies, cruelties and miseries of 
the world. He must reign in human 
character, in society, in the national 
and international world. He makes his 
followers mighty to cast down strong- 
holds. We are more than conquerors 
over the evils of life through him. 

3. The Ascension symbolizes the Real 


| Presence of Christ. After his ascension, 


we are told that the disciples “went 


| forth and preached everywhere, the 


| Lord working with them.” 
| core of the gospel for us today 


This is the 
the 





| real presence of Christ, the unbroken 


relation of Christ with the believer. We 
live day by day in conscious fellowship 
with him. When we look backward, we 
see his spirit working its transforma- 
tions through the centuries until the 
present. When we look ahead, we do 
so with the radiant hope that his spirit 
will continue forever to work its trans- 
formations of individuals and groups. 
Is the Christ, who ascended, who is 
eternally and universally and actually 
present, your Christ? Do you acknowl- 
edge him as the rightful ruler over your 


| own personal life and the Saviour of 


the World? 


OBSERVE PENTECOSTAL SUNDAY 
June 13, 1943 

There is little doubt that the churches 
of the Puritan and Evangelical tradi- 
tions have allowed the conception of an 
active, personal Presence of God in the 
world to fall into relative obscurity. To 
be sure, they have consistently paid lip 
service to it; but it has not been for a 
considerable time one of their control- 
ling convictions. The evidence for this 
is to be found in the virtual disappear- 


ance of the festival of Pentecost from 
among their observances, especially on 
this side of the Atlantic. While the 
festivals of Christmas and Easter have 
been preserved, Pentecost, which in the 
tradition of the church is coequal with 
them in importance and sanctity, has 
fallen into desuetude. 

What we chiefly need is the abiding 
conviction of a divine Presence which is 
active over the whole field of human 
life... . This Presence is ever at hand 
to help our infirmities, to reinforce our 
powers, to refine and sanctify our in- 
stincts, to aid our search for the good, 
the true and the beautiful, to kindle 
vision, and to bring us at last to the 
stature of the fullness of Christ. Rich- 
ard Roberts in The Spirit of God and 
the Faith of Today; Willert, Clark & 
Colby. 


A MODERN CHURCH YEAR FOR 
PROTESTANTS 

I. Religious Education Period. (Sep- 
tember-October) Leading up to the 
Communion following All Saints’ Day. 

II. Christian Stewardship Period. 
(Advent to Christmas) Leading up to 
Communion, Sunday after Christmas. 

III. Christian Missions Period. 
(Epiphany and following) Leading up 
to Lent. 

IV. Adult Evangelism Period. (Lent) 
Leading up to Holy Week and Easter. 

V. Educational Evangelism Period. 
(Whitsuntide) Leading up to the Pente- 
cost Communion. 

VI. Christian Family Period. (Mid- 
May to Early June) Leading up to Chil- 
dren’s Day. 

VII. Christian Citizenship Period. 
(June to July 4) Leading up to the Va- 
cation Communion. 

VIII. Social Gospel Period. (July- 
August) Leading up to the Labor Day 
Communion, 

George Walter Fiske in The Recovery 
of Worship; The Macmillan Company. 
FOUR MEN MEET THEIR CRISES 

1. Abram, Pioneer of Faith. “Abram 
went out—not knowing whither”—He- 
brews 11:8. 

2. Peter, the Impulsive. “Peter went 
out—and wept bitterly’—Matt. 26:75. 

3. Judas, the ‘Practical.’ “Judas went 
out—and hanged himself.”—Matt. 27:5. 

4. Jesus Who Failed Not His Crisis. 
“Jesus steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem”—Luke 9:51. 
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From The Christian Century Pulpit 
by R. Edis Fairbairn. 


SERMON SERIES ON ELIJAH 

I. God’s Help In Trouble. I Kings 
17:7-9. “And it came to pass after a 
while, that the brook dried up, because 
there had been no rain in the land. And 
the word of the Lord came unto Elijah, 
saying, Arise.” 


II. God’s Cure for the Blues. I Kings | 
19:4-8, 15-16, 18. Physical Restoration. | 
A Mission to Perform. Better Perspec- | 


tive. 

III. God’s Voice to the Conscience. 1 
Kings 21:20. “And Ahab said to Elijah, 
Hast thou found me, O mine enemy. 
And Elijah answered, I have found 
thee; because thou hast sold thyself to 
work evil in the sight of the Lord.” 

IV. God’s Revelation through the 
Commonplace. I Kings 19:9-12. “After 
the fire, a still small voice.” 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Faith’s greatest victories come out of 
fiery trials. 
ok * * 
Are we builders or wreckers? 
tk x x 
Religion is not a private affair. 
% * * 


Beauty is God’s handwriting. 


SENTENCE PRAYERS 

Rowland Williams (A. D. 1818): “Al- 
mighty and everlasting God, preserve 
the works of Thy mercy, and pour into 
our hearts the sweetness of Thy most 
holy love, and of entire devotion to Thy 
holy will; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

Pericles (B. C. 429): Grant that no 
word may fall from me against my will 
unfit for the present need.” 

Bishop Hacket (A. D. 1592-1670): 
“Let us serve God and be cheerful for 
His honour and glory.” 

Dean Colet (A. D. 1466): “Let not 
our sins be a cloud between Thee and 
a. 

R. M. Benson (A. D. 1875): “O 
blessed Saviour, Who wast pleased Thy- 
self to be reckoned among the crafts- 
men, bless all those who labour with 
their hands, that their work may be 
done for Thy honour and rewarded with 
Thy approval; for Thine own Name’s 
sake. Amen.” 

Galsworthy 

I think the greatest thing in the 

world is to believe in people. 
Adolf Keller 

The nearer we come to Christ, the 

nearer we come to each other. 
Ralph W. Sockman 

The test of an educated person is in 
the mental alertness which he main- 
tains through middle age and beyond. 

Adolf Keller 
We can never be spectators when we 





Bible. 
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are really confronted by God. 
Martin Luther 
It is impossible for one who hopes in 
God not to rejoice. Even if the world 
falls to wreck, he will not be over- 
whelmed, undismayed, under the ruins. 
Charles Reade 
Not a day passes over the earth but 
men and women of no note do great 
deeds, speak great words, and suffer 
noble sorrows. 
William James 
The great use of a life is to spend it 
for something that outlasts it. 
Rachel Olson 
I know now why when I have prayed 
For things I knew were right, 
And yet frustration came to me 
And settled like a blight: 


I know now why my dreams have failed 
And turned to ugly stuff: 
With all my lofty hopes and aims 
I have not loved enough. 
THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


George Bernard Shaw has reminded 
us of the ancient story of Pygmalion, 
who chiseled the form of a beautiful 
woman out of marble. Working upon 
his masterpiece with all the devotion of 
his soul, he found himself falling in love 
with it. Forsaking everything else, he 
labored day and night with painstaking 
care. Then the miracle occurred, and 


Galatea was transformed from cold 


marble to a living, breathing creature 
of great charm. 

Every day the miracle of the loving 
personal touch is wrought when people 
go to others in the spirit of the Master 
—a friendly handshake, a word of en- 
couragement, a loving invitation, and 
“chords that were broken vibrate once 
more.” Lonely and discouraged people 
in the prison house of secularism come 
out into the sunlight of triumphant 
Christian living and into fellowship with 
God’s folk. Sidney W. Powell in 
Where Are the People?; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 

LETTING GOD INTO OUR HEART 

In her book, Gone With the Wind, 
Margaret Mitchell describes the terrific 
hardships suffered by the people of the 
South after the Civil War. One of her 
characters, in describing a Southern 
gentleman who had suffered the most 
devastating adversity and who broke 
under it, said: “. . . he could be licked 
from the inside. I mean to say that 
what the whole world couldn’t do, his 
own heart could.” This simple Southern 
philosopher continued, “There ain’t 
nothing from the outside can lick any 
of us.” What Margaret Mitchell says 
through this character is true. The peo- 
ple who are being beaten by life could 
win if they would learn to strengthen 
their hearts. And how do we strengthen 

(Turn to page 41) 
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sth ie It came from lhe 
soul of lhe organ, 
and entered into mine...” 


—from "THE LOST CHORD" 


Organ music will stir the soul, per- 
haps as no other music can. Sorrow, 
joy, every emotion known can be 
called forth in beautiful melody by 
the artist. But the organ, too, must be 
an artist —capable of responding to 
the most subtle expression. And lead- 
ing organists consider a Moller instru- 
ment truly an “artist of organs”. 
Today, Moller’s craftsmen are en- 
gaged in war production, at Moller. 


By retaining them, Moller will have 
their skill available for building again, 
in Peacetime, the “Artist of Organs”. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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school furniture manufactured 
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Religion and World Peace 
by Francis M. Aall* 


Y friend, Dr. Leach, editor of 
Church Management, has kindly 
allowed me to add a word in 
reference to the “Open letter to the 
President and Congress,” that was car- 
ried in the April issue of the magazine. 
I hope you have all read very carefully 
the brief statement as it appeared un- 
der the caption: “Religion Must Con- 
tribute to World Peace.” I hope also 
that you will do what you can to help 
make sure that the principles of 
genuine Christianity are worked into 
the postwar settlement as thoroughly 
as possible. The progress that would be 
made if this is done cannot be ex- 
aggerated. The one who is quite gen- 
erally regarded as the leading Christian 
scholar in this country has written, if 
he were entrusted with such a responsi- 
bility he would regard it as more im- 
portant than any task in his life! That 
is a just estimate of its importance, no 
other interest can compare with it. The 
nations are slow to learn where their 
only reliable source of guidance is to be 
found; and even Christians hardly real- 
ize yet that “the world” is dependent 
upon them for “the light” it must have 


| to find its way aright! The proposal has 


been most cordially received, and we 
have good reason to hope it will be 
favorably considered by the President. 
But we must not allow overconfidence 
to make us feel we need not take the 


| trouble to press the matter as strongly 


| as it deserves. 


It would be tragic if it 
failed because we neglected to do what 
“we might have done!” Every reader of 
Church Management can make a real 
contribution to the success of this un- 
dertaking. We hope that each one will 
write or wire the President to the effect 
that, it is all important to have the 
Christian influence injected into the 
peace settlement as much as possible; 


| and that Professor Hocking, of Har- 


vard University (or some other eminent 
Christian scholar you prefer), seems to 
you to be best qualified for the re- 
sponsibility. 

Most gratifying responses keep com- 
ing in in reference to the proposal. 
Here are a few: 

William Green, president of Ameri- 


| ean Federation of Labor, endorses the 


| entire 


proposal wholeheartedly. His 
response reached us too late to be in- 
cluded with the publication of the open 
letter. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
whom a copy of the open letter was 


Dr. Hall is the author of the open letter to 
the President which appeared in our April issue, 


sent just as a matter of information, 
has his secretary write from Lambeth 
Palace under date of April 12, as fol- 
lows: “The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has received your letter and the pre- 
view of your article, for which he asks 
me to send you many thanks. He finds 
himself in much agreement and sym- 
pathy with what you say.” 

From the President* comes the fol- 
lowing: “The expression of the views 
of such a large number of representa- 
tive Protestant churchmen is indeed 
welcome and you may rest assured that 
very careful thought and consideration 
will be gven to your communication. 

“Your courtesy in suggesting the 
qualifications of Professor William Er- 
nest Hocking are much appreciated. 
The department will be glad to keep 
his name in mind for service in the 
negotiation for peace.” 

All of this is most encouraging. 
Now let us keep on urging others to 
write or wire the President—just to 
urge the appointment of Professor 
Hocking as an active participant in 
all peace negotiations would answer. 
We are assured that if he is chosen 
for the responsibility he will throw 
his whole soul into injecting as much 
as possible of the genuine Christian 
viewpoint into the settlement. 





*From the State Department, to which the 
President had referred Dr. Hall’s and the “open 
letter’ for reply. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH* 
1. The church is the vehicle of Chris- 
tian revelation. 


2. It is the means of collective 
guidance. 

3. It is a fellowship that sustains the 
individual. 


4. It is a means of cooperation. 
5. It is the force that stands against 
the power of the state. 

6. It can make its greatest contribu- 

tion to society by being the church. 
*_From an outline of a lecture by 
John Bennett. 

Concord, New Hampshire—Governor 
Robert O. Blood is seeking from the 
attorney general’s department a ruling 
on the flag salute bill, passed by both 
branches of the legislature before sign- 
ing the measure. 

Sponsors of the bill frankly admit it 
is aimed at Jehovah’s Witnesses whose 
children have been frequently expelled 
from schools for failure to salute the 
flag. 
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Sermon Scrapbook 
(From page 39) 


our hearts? 
God into our heart. Then we have faith 
that, come what may, he will see us 
through. It is a fact that he will. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale in Faith Is the An- 
swer; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


ABOVE THE PURSUIT OF WEALTH 


On a ferryboat to Staten Island we 
pass the Statue of Liberty. One thinks 
of all of the history behind that statue 
—the love, the devotion, the great 
ideals, the standing of men shoulder to 
shoulder in the interest of great causes. 
We are not blind to the evils that at- 
tended the making of this country. But 
whatever of greatness we have achieved 
has been the result of the constant in- 
sistence that life, liberty, the pursuit of 
happiness, bulk high above the pursuit 
of wealth. Life is more than a game 


The answer is, by letting | 





of tiddlywinks; it is high thoughts, big | 


issues, broad sympathies, and loyalty 
in our personal relationships. Frederick 
K. Stamm in Good News for Bad Times; 
Harper & Brothers. 


THE PARADOX OF HAPPINESS 


A strange paradox is man’s search 
for happiness. Francis of Assisi was 
the gay and wealthy son of a prosper- 
ous merchant, with ample means to live 
by, and he was not happy. Then he 
stripped his gay robes from him, 
espoused “The Lady Poverty,” washed 
the sores of lepers, and made himself 
one with the famished poor. And lo! 
that Francis of Assisi preached joyous- 
ly to his brothers the birds, sang the 
“Canticle of the Sun,” and incidentally, 
shook Christendom to its foundations. 
He found happiness at its residence, not 
in the means by which but in the ends 
for which he lived. I am not recom- 
mending literal copying of Saint Fran- 
cis. To each generation its own way! 
But this is clear: not only bad times in 
the social order but wretched times in 
the individual life lie ahead of us if we 
have merely a vast civilization and lack 
a profound spiritual culture. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick in Suecessful Chris- 
tian Living; Harper & Brothers. 


SPIRITUAL SLEEPING SICKNESS 

We have a friend who preaches ser- 
mons on bizarre topics. One dislikes 
his topics, but cannot get away from 
some of the points that he makes. He 
once preached a sermon on the topic, 
“Why a Little Girl Fell Out of Bed.” 
Such a sermon topic makes us think. 
He said that the little girl fell out of 
bed because she went to sleep too near 
the place where she got in. We cannot 
but feel that that describes a great 
number of people who profess to start 
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“The Man at the Gate” 
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A story of war, love and Christian faith. A great message for 
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the Christian life; they put their name 
upon our church rolls, and then, either 
through their own fault or ours, go to 
sleep. Spiritual sleeping sickness is one 
of the most common ailments of con- 
temporary church life. Albert W. 
Beavon in Remaking Life; Cokesbury 
Press. 


WHAT IS HEAVEN? 


Some time ago I heard a good story. | 


A certain gentleman was being con- 
ducted on a tour of the other world. 
On reaching the nether regions he was 
greatly surprised to find the people all 
seated at banquet tables loaded with 
appetizing food. 
one law of the place—strictly enforced. 
Everyone must use the knives and forks 
provided by the management. But the 
tools of service had such long handles 
that no one could get a morsel of food 
near his mouth. They were all starving 
to death. And that was hell! In the 
celestial city our visiting friend also 
found the people seated at banquet 
tables loaded with the same food and 
holding the same long-handled forks. 
But they were having a delightful time. 
They were feeding each other. And 
that was heaven! Lewis L. Dunnington 
in Handles of Power; Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 


On the wall was the | 
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by Nat G. Barnhart 


| The Church Keeps Serving 


This account of the work of one Methodist District in West Vir- 


OTTAGE prayer meetings, organ- 
izing leagues of devotion, enrol- 
ing people pledged to read the 

Bible, and an increase in the total dis- 
tribution of devotional literature, as 
The Upper Room and America’s Prayer 
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Minute, partly describes what the local 
| churches of the Lewisburg District of 
the West Virginia Annual Conference 
| are doing at this critical hour in the 
| history of the world. Such data is com- 
piled from a news sheet questionnaire 
sent to the ministers who have pastoral 
oversight of the one hundred and fifty 
local congregations in the district. 
Twenty-seven revivals in as many 
churches, by sixteen pastors, with over 
one hundred and ten persons already re- 
ceived into the churches, sixty-two per 
| cent of whom were received on confes- 
sion of faith, is the record for the past 
_four months. Many other individuals 
who made decisions for Christ in these 
revivals are now in training classes in 
preparation for membership and are to 
be received later. 

While the survey clearly indicates 
that plans for the future are incom- 
plete, it also indicates that evangelism 
is to hold a dominant place in the days 
ahead. A total of thirteen revivals are 
now scheduled for the immediate future 
by nine pastors, with most of them do- 
ing their own preaching. In addition 
plans are being worked out at this time 
for one hundred per cent co-operation 
in a home visitation evangelistic move- 
ment that will end at Easter. 

“Men in the armed services are 
definitely Bible minded” was one of the 
broadeasts from General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur some time ago. The churches 
in this area may not have heard that 
report. Yet one pastor serving an eight- 
point circuit, and one at a_ station 
church, and their people decided that 
they would aid in such a movement to 
make their own sons in the armed forces 
more Bible minded. As a means to this 
end the eighty boys from the circuit 
received a leather bound New Testa- 
ment bearing his name and the name of 
his home church in gold letters. The 
sixty boys from the station church have 
also received a New Testament. 

“Many excellent letters have been re- 
_ ceived from men in the armed forces,” 
was the way a pastor on a six-point 
circuit replied to the question, “Do you 


ginia Conference of the Methodist church shows a busy church, 
aggressively meeting the confusing problems of wartime. 


get any replies from the men in the 
service after you have written letters 
to them?” Eighty-eight per cent of the 
pastors get replies from their men in 
service, out of the ninety-two per cent 
who write letters to their men. 

There ‘is an increase in volume and 
enthusiasm as the congregations sup- 
port their pastors in tying their boys in 
uniform to the home churches. In addi- 
tion to letters, church bulletins, The 
Upper Room, the New Testament, 
Strength for Service, and other books 
are given out or sent to the boys in an 
ever increasing number. 

Organizations of some of the church- 
es assist with this work. For example, 
one pastor put down this, “Most of this 
work is channeled through our Com- 
munity Service Committee.” Contribu- 
tions to pay the bill come from various 
classes and organizations of the con- 
gregations, so that the whole program 
for the men in service becomes a co- 
operative endeavor indeed and in truth. 
Many local churches are supplied with 
service banners and honor roll plaques. 
There is this growing attitute to keep 
in touch with the boys in uniform as 
they follow the colors of their country. 

“Is gasoline rationing reducing at- 
tendance?” Surely an answer to this 
question will reveal something of the 
strength or weakness of the vital life 
of the churches. “Gasoline rationing 
will not permit us to hold revivals,” 
wrote one minister in a large farming 
and cattle raising area. “I only get 
three gallons of gasoline for six church- 
es,” said another. “I teach school and 
walk over six miles each school-day, in 
order to have gasoline to get to my 
churches.” 

Yet, a cross section answer for the 
whole district shows that nearly two- 
thirds of the ministers declare that the 
rationing of gasoline has not reduced 
their attendance. Of this number half 
are on station charges and half in the 
open country circuits. On the other 
hand all of those ministers who report 
a reduction in attendance at religious 
services due to the rationing of gasoline 
are serving circuits ranging from three 
to eight churches each. 

But, the Lord’s work goes right on. 
For instance, right in the area where 
gasoline rationing seems to be affecting 
church attendance most, revivals and 
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mission study classes, especially, have | 


already been held and others are booked 5 << Di I< oU Ss & ie “OR eage 
up for the months before Easter. The peligic 
area hardest hit by the shortage of gas- “Cc H I IM EH 

>: ej: 


oline has already seen eleven revivals 
and six mission study classes held, and 
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the ministers, who answered this sec- 
tion of the questionnaire, do preach 
about the patterns of things to come 
and do hold up before their people 
Christian ideas and ideals concerning 
patterns for the future. Yet, only thir- 
ty-six per cent are now holding or plan 
to conduct discussion groups in their 
churches for patterning our post-war 
world. 

It is clearly evident from the survey 
in this mountainous five-county Agricul- 
tural district,-that there is a viril faith 
and bouyant hope in the churches. In 
the face of great losses of men to the 
armed forces and defense works in dis- 
tant parts of this country, of uncounted 
hundreds of both men and women and 
youth, the pastors and their people are 
not only standing by their Lord’s work, 
they are coming through to success, and 
planning future programs of vast di- 
mensions. 

THE PROFOUND ORIENTAL 

About ten years ago our young peo- 
ple’s society invited a young Chinese 
student of the University of Pittsburgh 
to bring an address on China. He did. 
His delivery was so perfect in Oxford 
English that our young people were all 
but cowed, seeing that the speaker had 
only resided in America about two 
years. 

In the question period none of his 
young hearers dared to ask a question. 
The minister, however, asked: “Mr. X, |  750in one § 
my next reading will be the current aac 
volume of the ‘Annals of the American | 
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Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence,’ which is entirely devoted to the er 1 
subject of China. What do you hold Benevolent Death Benefits Are a Christian Virtue 
: . . ae . We provide them for ages 2 to 60 at a very reasonable cost. You are going to need the 
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There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 
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EDITOR MISSED AN ANGLE 
Editor, Church Management: 


Certainly no one would ever suggest 
that I am a professional writer of let- 
ters of complaint about an editor’s 
policy. In fact, I am so backward 
about doing things like this, that this 
letter has been delayed many months. 
I write it now only because I become 
more and more convinced that you have 
simply missed an angle. 

The thing in your fine magazine 
that irks me is your stand on the 
question of exemption of the churches 
and their properties from taxes. I 
cheered for you when some time ago 
you put before us the lowly dishonest 
ways by which some organizations who 
cannot find room for Christ’s prin- 
ciples in their business dealings, even 
though they are churches, have abused 
this regular practice. Certainly all 
of us are amazed at times at the prac- 
tices church boards of trustees will use 
to reduce the budget a couple of\ dol- 
lars. Cheating on the government in 
taxes is a minor matter beside the ways 
in which they cheat on their clerical 
and janitorial employees. 

But, when we come to the justice of 
the practice of tax exemption when 
regularly and properly used, this is 
the point which, I believe, you have 
missed. When the country was devel- 
oping and growing people, because they 
felt a need for them for the good of 
the community, demanded schools. 
Therefore, the government granted to 
the schools goodly sections of the pub- 
lic lands to be sold or used in any 
way for the support of the schools. 
Then when the railroads were being 
brought into the western country more 
of the public lands were given to them 
and though some of it was sold for 


| their development, some yet remains in 
| the railroads hands being surplus as- 


| the city. 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. | 


sets. In addition almost every city and 
hamlet donated the site for the rail- 
road station usually near the center of 
Cities have also given land 
for building sites for post offices, and 
for the factories of commercial com- 
panies both the utilities and those 
whose products are largely sold in oth- 
er areas. In a multitude of cases this 
land has either been given tax free 
perpetually or for a long period of 
years. All these gifts were made un- 
der the assumption that the school, the 


post office, and the utilities and fac- 
tories were beneficial to the life of the 
city and ought to be thus encouraged. 
You know as well as I do how many 
rich men and rich companies we have 
today as a direct result of that en- 
couragement. 

However, in a considerable attempt 
to find one, I have not been able to find 
a church which was thus subsidized in 
its building and growth by the gift of 
a building site or land that could be 
sold to support the church. I do not 
deny that there may be places where 
this was done but it certainly was not 
a common practice as it was with these 
other groups. The only support that 
churches have usually received from 
the community as a whole, which is the 
community government, is this rela- 
tively minor release from the payment 
of taxes on certain specified parts of 
its real estate. Compared with the 
subsidies given to the schools and the 
railroads and others, this tax exemp- 
tion is so small as to be ridiculous. 


Yet I cannot but feel that the 
church, regardless of its denomination, 


is of far more general value to the 
community than is a shoe factory or a 
foundry or even the school and the 
railroad station. Therefore, when in 
every city, town and village a usual 
45 per cent of the people receive the 
benefit of the church’s existence among 
them without ever doing anything for 
its support either in money or labor, 
is this tax exemption too great to be 
classed as general welfare? The 
amount involved is not more than one 
per cent of the cost of operation in my 
church and must be much less in larger 
ones. If the people of my parish sup- 
port 99 per cent of the cost of keeping 
the church alive in this community, 
I see no great injustice in asking the 
community as a whole, including my 
people again, to divide up the other 
one per cent. Nor do I see any reason 
why such a meager subsidy should in 
any way limit the influence and cour- 
age of the church. 

Frankly, if it were not for the grave 
problems of the continuing denomina- 
tional strife, I believe the factor of 
general welfare would make a stronger 
case for increased subsidy to the 
churches than can ever be made for the 
elimination of the present tax exemp- 
tion form of minor encouragement. 
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SERMONS IN OUTLINE 
By Jerome O. Williams 


Ninety-five brief outlines of ser- 
mons, clear, scholarly, scriptural, 
reverent. A volume rich in sugges- 
tive material for Sunday school 
teacher and Christian leader as 
well as for the preacher. 


A Broadman Book of Merit 
$1.00 ) 


* 
At Your Bookseller 
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But, because I am somewhat of a stu- 
dent of church history, I no more than 
you want a state supported church. 
Certainly tax exemption is neither 
state control nor an entering wedge 
toward it. 
J. Clark Dana, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


A COOPERATIVE VENTURE 
Editor, Church Management: 

It has been called to my attention 
that in your little article on the first 
page of Church Management of April, 
that it appeared as if this was purely a 
Unitarian movement. 

I am a Unitarian, and have been a 
Unitarian Minister for a great many 
years, but I am also Administrator of 
War Transportation Conservation; and 
it was as such that I conceived the idea 
of bringing people from the surround- 
ing towns to church in Exeter. People 
of all denominations. While the Down- 
ing Fund has been very kind and help- 
ful, it has not been our sole support. 
The Catholics have been quite as ready 
to give as any one else. I have brought 
in scores of Catholics to Church. Peo- 
ple of all churches in town have con- 
tributed, and without my asking one 
single person, in town for money. 

After Easter we shall have brought 
in over 1400 people, to attend church in 








Exeter. This has done more than any- 
thing that I ever knew of, or even heard 
of, to bring people to a more cordial 
understanding of religions, in this com- 
munity. 

If your space will permit I wish you 
would call attention to this movement 
as an entirely non-denominational en- 
terprise. I think that it might do some 
good all over the country. 

E. S. Prescott, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


WILL PRAY FOR NEITHER 
GARDENS NOR GARDENERS 


Editor, Church Management: 





I value Church Management among | 
the highest of trade journals that come | 


to my desk. 


It is full of practical ma- | 


terials and I have used it a great deal | 


in my ministry, but I must express a 


| definite note of disgust that came to me 


| Vietory garden. 


when I read in the May issue the ar- 
ticle under the heading “Dedicating 
Victory Gardens.” 


I have a family and I was reared | 


on the farm and I have been fortunate 
to have the start of a very splendid 
I am well aware of 


| the fact that all increase comes from 


God’s blessings but it does seem to me 
a shame that the church of Jesus 


Christ should pause in the great needs | 


of this hour “to sell peanuts” by at- 
tempting to include in her program 
such trivial things as this: 


“Every church can afford to pause for 


a few minutes in the service of Rega- | 
tion Sunday, May 30, to say a prayer— | 
for those who are making Victory gar- | 


dens.” 


Pardon me, sir, but that is my sin- | 


cere sentiment. 
that which is vital to the building of a 


Let’s have more of | 


better world by the uplifting of Christ | 


and his salvation for mankind. 


Harry L. Harp, 
Wilwaukee, Wisconsin. 





DOES NOT APPRECIATE 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Editor, Church Management: 

I am returning to you a portion of 
the last Church Management which I do 
not care to have about my study. My 
study is a sacred place, and I do not 
like sacrilegious and unchristian mate- 
rials to be in it as they make it diffi- 
cult for the spirit of Christ to reign 
supreme. 

If this continues to be the type of 
material which comes in Church Man- 
agement, I shall not want to renew my 
subscription when it comes due. 


I will thank you to pass this informa- 


tion on to the J. C. Deagan Company. | 


Edward D. Hamner, 
Halls, Tennessee. 
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Made of walnut, adorned with 
beautiful woodearvings and raised, 
bronzed work, this Honor Roll 
Plaque by BALANTYNE CREA- 
TIONS is available in 27 models and 
70 sizes to hold from 10 to 1000 
names. Three styles of Service 
Names available. Model illustrated 
$54.00, names additional. 


Write for complete portfolio. 
BALANTYNE SUPPLY COMPANY 
(Division Balantyne Mfg. Co.) 


1947 Howard Street 
CHICAGO 




















Special Slide Sets 


VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
Also —————————_ 
SPECIAL MATERIAL 


for 


SERVICE MEN’S PROGRAMS 





Ryan Lantern Slide Service 


Department C. M., 409-411 Harrison Street 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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407 Monmouth Street 


or Other Purpose? 


Special purchase plan available. Full informa- 
tion sent upon request. 


HOME NOVELTIES CO. 
SAMPLE—35c 
Gloucester City, N. J. 





Does Your Church Need Money 


For Mortgage Payments, Building Fund, 
Church Organ, 
100 Chapel Banks, used according to plan, will 
earn from $600.00 to $1,000.00 per year— 
EXTRA INCOME. Use them with the Penny- 
a-meal collection plan. 

They are strongly made of wood, nicely fin- 
ished, easily opened and re-sealed. Labels fur- 
nished for sealing. 


BRITISH WOMEN ASK EQUALITY 
IN CHURCH 


London—A resolution affirming belief 
in equality of opportunity for women in 
the churches as an essential of human 
progress, and calling for full recogni- 
tion of this principle, was adopted at a 
conference of the Society for the Equal 


| Ministry of Men and Women in the 


| Churches. 


The resolution specifically 


| urged the admission of women to the 


| ministry of the church on equal terms 


with men. 





Single Room 


Bath 


VN it? 





Here at the Prince 
George guests enjoy the 
homey luxury and genu- 
ine comforts seldom 
found in other New 
York hotels. You have 
your choice of 1000 spacious, taste- 
fully furnished rooms, all with bath. 
Five famous restaurants and a cafe- 
teria. 

Where Your Comfort Comes First 
Quiet, yet within three minutes of the 
shopping district. Trained supervisors 
to entertain your children. Low rates 
make the Prince George New York’s 
most outstanding hotel value. Write 
for booklet C. 

$3.50 to $7.00 Double 
1000 Rooms @ 1000 Baths 








Prince George 
Hotel 4 


East 28th St. 
ew York. N.Y. 


Just off Fifth Avenue 











CHIMES 
RECORDS 


for 


CHURCHES 


ANGERTONE, INC. 


73 Winthrop St. Newark, N. J. 














The Eloquence of Silence 
by Paul Vornholt” 


Man’s voice I know 
Through chatt’ring market and roar 
of mill, 
But silent as the flakes of snow, 
God’s voice is still. 
Samuel Adams. 


R. CLARKE, of the Presbyterian 

Seminary of Chicago, poses this 

question to his student preach- 
ers: “Have you control over your 
silences?” To this we might add: “Is 
there any silence in your lives?” 


A recent advertisement in a popular 
magazine depicted tanks roaring, 


. bombs bursting, shells flying—but down 
| in the front of the illustration glared 


incongruous words, “QUIET, 
The ad set forth the ex- 


the 
PLEASE!” 


| cellencies of a radio suppressor which 


silenced all outside noises for some in- 


| dividual within the tanks so that de- 


spite the uproar he could hear clearly 
the voice of someone miles away. We 


| need some such “suppressors” to cre- 


ate a quiet spot in the midst of hell-a- 


poppin’, in the midst of factories run- 


| ning full tilt 168 hours out of a 168- 


hour week, in the midst of blaring ra- 
dio and jangling statesmen. 


Mohandas Ghandi—that little 
“serewball” who has shaken an empire 


| without firing a shot—maintains one 
day of silence each week; Jesus cre- 


ated his silences too. We see him fa- 


| miliar with the prayer-silence of the 


wilderness; we hear the eloquence of 
silence as he stoops to trace in the sand 
while we get ready to throw the first 
stone (a stone we never throw); we 
shout our throats dry before Pilate, 
but Jesus never utters a noisy syllable; 


we argue about who among us is great- 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Whea- 


|} ton, Illinois. 


est—until he creates an 
hush by washing our feet. 

Ah, that last silence in the Upper 
Room became eloquent in the memories 
of those disciples. It was the silence 
of power, the power of a living knowl- 
edge that he would gain his life would 
never gain it by gain. It was the si- 
lence of judgment—and sometimes 
when folks tell me they have the radio 
turned on from early morn till late at 
night I wonder whether they would be 
uncomfortable in just their own com- 
pany. Is all silence for us merely that 
of judgment because we then come 
face to face with a self we seek in vain 
to escape? God pity us! 

It was the silence of sympathy. 
Never did He demonstrate more surely 
that he had taken upon himself the 
burden of their littleness of mind and 
soul. “Ye call me Lord and Master, 
and ye say well; for so 1 am. If I 
then, the Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to 
wash one another’s feet.” 

I have known the silence of the stars 
and of the sea 

And the silence of the sick 

When their eyes roam about the room. 

And I ask: For the depths 

Of what use is language? 


embarrassed 


There is the silence of a great hatred, 

And the silence of a great love, 

And the silence of an embittered friend- 
ship. 

There is the silence of a spiritual crisis. 

There is the silence of defeat. 


There is the silence of the dead. 
If we who are in life cannot speak 
Of profound experiences, 
Why do we marvel that the dead 
Do not tell you of death? 
Their silence shall be interpreted 
As we approach them. 
—Edgar Lee Masters. 
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Craftsmanship at Its Best 


Quality need not be sacrificed for price. 
The “Kundtz Budget Plan” for progressive 
church interior remodeling or the equip- 
ping of new churches enables all to buy 





within their budget, 
craftsmanship only 
ean produce. 


yet be assured of 
years of experience 


Altars Lecterns Clergy Chairs 
Fonts Reredos Communion Tables 
Pews Memorials Collection Plates 
Pulpits Organ Screens Carved Figures 


Chancels Hymn Boards Prayer Desks 
Wood Crosses — Weod Candlesticks — 
Wood Candelabra 
eWrite for the complete ‘“‘Kundtz 
Plan.’”’ Use official church sta- 
tionery and state denomination. 


The THEODOR KUNDTZ Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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|; FOLDING CHAIRS~{ 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Seat and Form- 
Fitting Back. Rubber Feet. Send 

for Sample. | 


Redington Co. °;;* Scranton, Pa. 


























Choir 
é Pulpit 
I Fine materials, beautiful 

pleasingly low prices. Catalog 


and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


GOWNS 


work, 








AN “E” AWARD FOR 
CHURCHMANSHIP 
Rev. Percy Frank Asher of the First 

Methodist Church, Corning, New York, 


ed for good churchmanship. But it 
would require some consecration to se- 
cure one. Here are the qualifications 
which he has suggested to his own peo- 
ple. The circular was used in connec- 
tion with the every member canvass. 

Early. A good church member makes 
his pledge on the first day of the cam- 
paign. He does not wait until some- 
one calls: recognizing the gas and rub- 
ber shortage he will make his pledge 
in church on Sunday morning, 
4, 1943, at 11 o’clock. 


Upon the first day of the seek let 
everyone give as God hath prospered 
him.—I Corinthians 16:2. 

“sa 


Expend. “They were expendable!” 
They gave their all—Jesus, Stephen, 
Paul, Peter.—A good church member 
is not afraid to give after it hurts. 
He will give sacrificially. 

Amassiah willingly offered himself 
unto the Lord.—Il Chronicles 17:16. 

* 


* * 





Equality. “Equality of sacrifice!” 
is urged in wartime. Equality of sac- 
rifice should mark our giving to the 
church and kingdom of God always. 


Tithing implies equality of giving pro- | 
| 


Enthusiastic. A good church member | | 


portienate to one’s income. 

Every man according as he pur- 
poseth in his heart, so let him give.— 
II Corinthians 9:7. 

That there may 
Corinthians 8:14. 

a 


be equality.—IlI 


* * 


gives generously, and gladly. He 
eager to do his part 100 per cent. He 
does not have to be “squeezed” or “put 
on the spot.” 
on time! 

Let him give; not grudgingly, or of 
necessity, for God loves the giver who 
giveth cheerfully.—II_ Corinthians £4 

Effective. A -good church member 
gives liberally and sacrificially so that 


his church can pay its bills, balance its | 


budget, and avoid getting into debt. 
Our giving is not effective, unless our 
pledge is large enough to attain these 
objectives. 


believes that an “E” should be award- | 


April | 


is | 


He pledges and pays— | 


Providing for sacred things, not only | 


in the sight of the Lord, but also in the 
sight of men.—II Corinthians 8:21. 
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Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build yoor own cabinet from our blue prints, and 
wisdedehdpenkaatanenteadt. Hop 
dreds of churches are thus securing an electric bulletin 
et great savings. Send for information. 


H. E, WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


30635 E. 4th Se. 





$25 to $35 











Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS ° 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag } 
with one star for each person in service. i> 
Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ~ Q 



















Another helpful book 
by STANDARD 








THE ALCOHOL QUESTION, by Norma C, 
Brown. Twelve chapters under three general head- 
ings: (1) The Problem Analyzed; (2) Attempted 
Solutions; and (3) The Road Ahead. Treatment 
is scholarly, practical, inspiring; for young people 
and adults; valuable as textbook, general reading, 
library use. 116 pages; cloth $1.25, paper 75c. 


OTHER TEMPERANCE BOOKS 


Standard knows the church plays a vital part in 
teaching temperance, and as part of its complete 
service offers many pamphlets, pledges, and books 
for all ages. Chief among them are: 

MY PALACE, by Louise M. Oglevee. For teachers 
of Primary and Junior grades. 40 pages; paper 25c. 
EDUCATE FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE, by Ada 
Rose Demerest. Complete Handbook for leaders 
and teachers of Junior grade and up. Endorsed 


by WCTU. 94 pages; cloth $1.00; paper 60c. 
TEMPERANCE DAY BOOK No. 1 
Gilmore Stott. 
etc. 


by Roscce 
Sketches, drills, recitations, read- 
48 pages, heavy paper binding, 35c. 
Order from your 
bookstore, or ad- 
dress our Desk— CM-6 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Ohio 


ings, 






8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, 








35mm FILMSLIDES for 

VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
Fascinating Mission Stories for Children 

Life of Christ from Great Paintings 
Iilustrated Analytical Bible Study Films 
Iilustrated Hymns e@ Evangelistic Sermons 
BOND SLIDE COMPANY, Dept. CM 
68 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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OUR SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 
FOR PASTORS 


Will be held July 26 to 
August 7 jointly with the 
University of Chicago Di- 
vinity School, Disciples 
Divinity House and Mead- 
ville Theological School. 
A postal card will bring 








and costs. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Clergy Automobile Emblems 


identification Display Plates to aid 
the busy minister 


Extends witness of your high office 

—Secures driving courtesies and 

orivileges—Distinctive and Dignified. 

Made of new “‘feather-weight”’ plas- 

tic; sealed-in colors; stained-glass 

effect. Actual size: 2%”x4%”. 

Your choice in Colors: 

1. CLERGY CROSS in RED on 
BLACK background. 

2. CLERGY CROSS in WHITE on 
BLUE background. 





you complete information | 
as to courses, instructors | 





| 
| 


3. CLERGY CROSS in WHITE on 


RED background. 
4. CHAPLAIN’S CROSS in WHITE 
on BLUE background only. 
PRICE: $1.00 Each, $2.00 Per Set 
All Emblems Are Perpetually 
Guaranteed 
THE CLERGY CROSS EMBLEM Co, 
63! W. 114th St. (Dept. CM-21!) 
New York, N. Y. 











Electric Lighted 
CHURCH BULLETINS 


Send for FREE Catalog 





and prices of the vari- 
ous types of bulletins 
made by us. A _ post 
card will do! Please be 
sure to mention name 
of your church. 


Service Rolls—$15.00 Up 
THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Department C Ashtabula, Ohio 
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FOR EVERY USE 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIONS ano PRICES 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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Minister’s Vacation Exchange 





ITH the insertion in this issue 

the Minister’s Vacation Ex- 

change is concluded for 1943 and, 
probably for the duration of the war. 
Vacations will be erratic this year. Many 
clergymen will deny themselves the 
usual one of extended periods. The edi- 
tor finds himself so much in sympathy 
with this idea that he believes it wise 
to consider this department as a casu- 
alty of the war. 


There must be created new tech- 
niques for ministerial re-conditioning. 
Preachers, like executives working un- 


| der war pressure, must learn to gain 


strength through short rests. We shall 
try and report on some of these experi- 


ences in future issues. 


Williamson, West Virginia. Metho- 


| dist church, 700 members, located in the 


containing illustrations | 


scenic section of West Virginia. Will 
exchange pulpits and parsonages for a 
month during midsummer. Because of 
travel restrictions the exchange should 
be in a nearby state. Fred B. Wyand, 
First Methodist Church, Williamson, 
West Virginia. 


Will Supply. Pastor of a Baptist 
church will supply any church between 
July 1 and August 31, 1943. Desire 
location in New York. State, Middle 
West or New Hampshire. Will supply 


for use of the parsonage. Will be ac- 
companied by wife only. Rev. C. H. 
Johns, 3270 Post Road, Apponaug, 


Rhode Island. 


Will Supply. Minister of a Congre- 
gational church of 550 members will 
supply any church near Union Theo- 
logical Seminary—or near enough to 
commute easily—for use of parsonage 
and facilities from July 15 to August 
15, approximately. W. W. Witt, 1413 


| W. 18th, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Will Supply. Baptist minister de- 
sires to supply a pulpit, preferably Bap- 


| tist, for four or six weeks this summer. 
| Will accept any reasonable offer. Rev. 


| Milton G. 


Perry, 1105 West State 


Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Will Supply. Congregational minis- 
ter of a church of 500 members will 
supply pulpit for any congenial de- 


nomination in Southwestern Ohio, pre- 
ferably Dayton or Cincinnati area, for 
four Sundays in August in return for 
use of parsonage or living quarters. 
Frank J. Wright, 226 N. Water Street, 
Sparta, Wisconsin. 


Will Supply. In exchange for use of 
parsonage from the middle of July to 
the end of August—any four Sundays. 
Also willing that anyone may use par- 
sonage here in exchange. Stuart A. 
Parvin, First Methodist Church, Rolla, 
North Dakota. 


Congregational, Philadelphia. Church 
in suburb of historic city. Will ex- 
change house and pulpit for a month, 
preferably August. Victory garden. 
One service. Honorarium. L. Reinald 
Lundeen, 1110 Kenwyn Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Will Supply. In exchange for use of 
parsonage will supply church in New 
England or New York. Young couple, 
no children. Pay own utilities. Au- 
gust preferred. A. H. Stainback, Im- 
manuel Baptist Church, 4260 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pulpit and Cabin Available. Any 
minister interested in living in a fine 
summer cabin in the very heart of the 
beautiful Black Hills of South Dakota 
in return for filling the pulpit of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Rapid 
City, any time during July or August 
(morning service), please write Rew 
Walz, Box 384, Rapid City, South Da- 
kota. 


Nashville, Michigan. Methodist. Two- 
church parish, 150 and forty members 
respectively. Would like to exchange 
with some minister within twenty-five 
miles of Erie, Pennsylvania, for sev- 
eral Sundays during July or August. 
Modern, comfortable parsonage. Twen- 
ty miles from Battle Creek; thirty 
miles from Lansing. Good fishing 
within a few miles. Quiet, restful 
place for summer study. Kenneth 
Griswold, Nashville, Michigan. 
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SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 











| A CHRISTIAN PLEDGE OF 


CENTRAL BAPTIST =. ned 
| Ministers of churches which do not 





use a creed in connection with the sac- | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY raments and the reception of mem- | ) 
bers, often feel the need of some suit- | 
x able liturgical material which can be | 
“50 employed to make such occasions more | SOG Al WORK 
A school for training the impressive and more significant. The | 
gospel ministry based on accompanying Pledge of Allegiance to | 
the old time gospel faith. Christ, which was worked out by Rev. | CLEVELAND, OHIO 
A full seminary curricu- | S. Duane Ogden, minister of the First | e 
Congregational Church, Eureka, Kan- | , 
lum taught by a scholarly sas, has been used effectively by him | senna 
and evangelical faculty. for several years. It serves to make e 
Residence courses leading church membership more meaningful Offers 
to the Th. B., B. D., Th. M., than it is apt to be without some clear, 
significant commitment; and for the > 
and Th. D. degrees. seer itantical chorchen it te move coe, | | A GULTURAL-CAREER CURRICULUM 
Correspondence courses isfactory than a creed. | | providing our Churches with an ade- 





quately trained Christian leadership 


wi i it. i : nits A 
th seminary credit | I pledge allegiance to Jesus Christ. which in sufficient numbers during 


I believe that the spirit of his life 


* | and the principles which he taught and the past half century might ane 

H. E. DANA. President | by which he lived are the hope and sal- made a Second World War impos- 

‘ vation of every person and of human sible, and which can insure that “just 

E. L. ACKLEY, Dean | society. and durable peace” in the days to 
Kansas City, Kansas I believe that in so far as I follow come. 


| the spiritual and ethical guidance of 
| Jesus, adopting his attitude of humility, 

| faith and good-will, and to the extent | PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN AS 
that I live according to his unselfish | Ceti Raeiel Witsleins 

ALL PURPOSE SERMON way of life, Christ becomes my Savior. a ee oT 


| I believe that the life of unselfish Directors of Religious Education 

















siecameans | service, self-bestowal and mg oy Church Secretaries and Ministers’ 
—e I taught and exemplified by Jesus, is the . 
— ee ae way to true self-realization, the most Assistants 
one 7 a oo Tene | abundant living and the largest useful- '! ang for Other Related Positions. 
iles the Manuscript ness. | 
In Quantities____-_- 5e Each I pledge my efforts to making real in | 
Single S 1 10 my own life and in human society the | BECAUSE 
ne Sane mat enssie ” | brotherhood of all men, for which the iealihtaiin: Sah Uiagii*” Redtalen 
Master gave himself. | s zn. 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT is likewise essential, proclaim our 





sotalin s -etoabit Cleveland, 0. | | _u————————_—_V | governmental spokesmen. 


a SCHAUFFLER 


grants the B.S. degree in Religious 














A COMPLETE SERVICE || Help Arouse America! 


For the}Church and Sunday School | | aw Ps: | | Education and Social Work under an 
HW dded t Here is a little ministry you can do | | excellent faculty with supervised 
Vv y | ° . ° 
pes ‘mailing list per “on | for the Lord. Use these stamps on all | practical field work experience in the 
ceive our catalogs, sam- of your mail. One hundred two color “Suenos - a — a iio 
ples and suggestions. | stamps to a sheet supplied without Syl “ “a 
ERNST4KAUFMANN, Inc. charge. Ten different Bible texts. Ask a 
9 Spruce St. 209 S. State St. for yours today, enclosing a self-ad- 
New York City Chicago, Ill. The Future Is for Those Who Pre- 


| dressed, stamped envelope to: 





pare for It. Serve the Nation by En- 
tering College Next Fall. The Need 
Was Never More Urgent Than Now. 
CALLS FOR OUR GRADUATES 
FAR EXCEED THE SUPPLY. 


$350 a -year covers tuition, board, 
room, and minor fees. Some self- 
help. Interdenominational enroll- 
ment now from Maine to Montana. 








Plan Conscious Churches 
By Norman E. Richardson 


This article by Dr. Richardson 
which appeared in our May issue 
has been now reproduced in book- 
let form. Put them in the hands 





of your officials. * 
Single Copies 5; 50¢ Per Dozen Write 
$4.00 Per 100 (Postage Extra) CHRIST FOR AMERICA 
Address the author at : Earl Vinie, Ph.D, President 
McCormick Theological Seminary Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. | 5115 Fowler Avenue 
2330 N. Halsted Chicago, IIlinois | Cleveland, Ohie 
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Christian Influence in 


Post-War Peace 


WO months ago we published an open let- 

ter signed by fifty church leaders asking 

the president to have a Christian scholar, 
competent to interpret American Christianity, 
appointed to any American peace delegation. 
The idea has so much merit that we wish, 
again, to emphasize the features of the pro- 
posal. 

It asks that the president appoint. Note that 
no Christian body is to make the appointment. 

It asks that the Christian scholar be com- 
petent to interpret American Christianity. 
Note that it does not hand the president a pre- 
pared formula. 

Here lies the strength of the suggestion. It 
is not conceivable that the churches of the 
United States could get together to make a 
selection for the conference. There is no body 
set up which can make such selection. The 
Federal Council of Churches really speaks for 
but a very small number of denominations. We 
are sure that it would not assume the authority 
to select a representative for the American 
churches. 

Again there would be no agreement on any 
formula which might be prepared in advance. 
Mr. Dulles’ six points seemed very inoffensive 
to us. But we have found pages of the reli- 
gious press burning with criticism of them. 
If we cannot have agreement of these simple 
points it would be hopeless to try to secure 
agreement on anything more complete. 
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The open letter published in our pages gives 
just about the only way to assure that Amer- 
ican Christianity will have a part in any con- 
ference which is held. The president is to se- 
lect the competent man. He is to be present to 
interpret, in accordance with his own light, the 
views of the church on the various issue. It 
may seem unsatisfactory to some but it gives 
assurance that cannot be obtained in any other 
way. It is tragic, of course, that the church 
which is stimulated by Christian ideals is not 
able to present a unified organization which 
could act more effectively. 


But reality is reality. 





British Churches Sustain 
Missionary Work 


E have learned to expect much of 

\ y British morale in war time and there 
is nothing new in the following items. 

They merely reveal that the churches of Eng- 
land still have their faces to the sunlight and 


support loyally Christian work. 


“The Church of England Missionary Council has 
reported that in the current financial year there is 
an improvement compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. A further gift of 10,000 
pounds has been received from the American Epis- 

copal Church.” 


* * * 


“The Methodist Missionary Society reports that 
there is an increase of over 40,000 pounds in the 
amount of money raised during the year for the 
work of overseas missions.” 
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THE BIG ANNUAL DIRECTORY ISSUE 
WILL BE READY JULY FIRST 


INCLUDED AMONG THE FEATURES: 


@ 52 sermons—one for every Sunday of the year. 

@ Twelve months’ study course on the social problems of 
wartime. 

@ Liturgical and church calendar for the year in advance. 

@ Survey of the past year, including an analysis of the 
church in Germany. 

@ Preaching for war days. 

@ Survey of venereal diseases and laws controlling pros- 
titution. 

@ Dedicatory services. 
files up to date. 

THIS ISSUE GOES TO ALL PAID-UP SUBSCRIBERS AS 

THE JULY NUMBER e@ TO OTHERS, 50c POSTPAID 
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Selected services to bring your 
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NOW -- CAST HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE, this plaque with gleaming 
raised letters was designed and created exclusively 
for Churches. Skillfully finished by men who made 
bronze, the tablets are solid castings in an entirely 
non-critical material, resembling the “Metal of the 
Ages.” Easily attached name plates are ordered as 
needed. Designs available in all sizes for all require- 
ments. 


TABLETS THAT LOOK LIKE BRONZE 


Preserve the tradition of Memorial and Donors’ Tab- 
lets. Our dignified castings have all the beauty of 
sculptured bronze. Let us help you solve your needs. 


MODESTLY PRICED, our plaques are within reach 
of all. You are welcome to full information. 





Erected by an Arkansas Church, 


this tribute was planned and “Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
ordered through the mail—our 3 
specialty. Designers — Craftsmen — Manufacturers 


United States Bronze Sign Co... new vor, wy. 




















PRINTOMATIC-AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING POST CARD 
STENCIL PRINTER 


Prints Up to 2,000 Post Cards, or Paper Same Size as Cards, Per Hour— 
A Wonderful Time, Labor and Money Saver 

Machine is inked from inside open drum, just like a big standard machine. 

It will print anything you Hand-write, Typewrite, Trace or Draw on 

Stencil, such as Notices, Announcements, Tickets, ete. It is the long 

looked for Satisfactory Post Card Printer. 

Printing Stencils are Standard Blue with Silver Top Printed Scales, Numer- 

als, etc. They are only $1.50 per quire of 24—about 6 cents for each job 

of printing. 

We are glad to be able to offer this Valuable Pastor’s Assistant to our 

subscribers, for we understand from reliable sources that Ministers through- 

out the country are installing PRINTOMATIC to make their equipment 

complete. 

The Total Price for Machine, Including $2.35 Worth of Starting S$ 50 

Equipment, Stencils, Ink, Hand Writing Stylus, etc. is ONLY . 

F.O. B. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ORDER YOURS TODAY WHILE THEY ARE AVAILABLE, for they 
are made of Durable Sheet Steel, and steel is scarce. 





oe ee oe ae a --ORDER BLANK---~---—--------------- 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

OK Here’s remittance for $9.50 for one Printomatic Post Card Printer complete with 
$2.35 worth of supplies I understand Printomatic is guaranteed for one year, and that if I 
should not be pleased with machine, I have the privilege of returning it within 30 days and 
you will refund this $9.50 Security Deposit. i 

Send Printomatic Complete t 

Name .. 
Street Address . 
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This Card Has 
A Message 


It is already making its 
appearance in the street 
cars and busses of our 
larger cities. Comments 
are favorable. Would you 
not like to display it in 
your community? 

The placing of the card 
in street cars and public 
places makes a_ splendid 
project for your church or 
inter - denominational or- 
ganization. 


THE ENTRANCE OF 


THY WORDS GIVETH LIGHT 


119 PSALM 130 


Because of its appeal it 
has also been made avail- 
able in post card size. 





Street car or bus card distributed by the Christian Business Men’s Committee of Cleveland, Ohio 


Made Available to You at the Following Prices 
STREET CAR CARD—(Size 21”x11”). Single sample 35c; 3 for $1.00; 10 for $3.00; 25 for $7.00 
POST CARD—Sample card, 3c stamp; 50 cards $1.00; 100 cards $1.50; 500 cards $6.00; $10.00 
per 1,000 


These prices include prepaid postage or express when remittance accompanies the order. 
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KNOW 





YOUR COMMUNITY 


Know Your Own Congregation 


For better pastoring use the family information card 
shown at the left. The card is punched for use in the 
special loose leaf binder but may be used separately if 
preferred that way. 

Special keying makes it possible to carry the church activi- 
ties of every member of the family on the card. 
PRICES: Kamket Special Binder, 25c; Strong Imitation 
Leather Binder, 70c; (each binder has a 50-card capacity.) 

CARDS: Less than 100, le each; 90c per 100; 
300 or more, 70c per 100 





evttwr® 














Over All Size 4”x6%4” 
Know Your City 


Do you know who lives in your city? This card, recom- 
mended by Dr. Paul Douglass, is for the use of the can- 
vassers in a community survey. On the back are places 
for listing the follow-up calls by the minister or church 
visitor. Card is shown at the right. 
PRICES: Less than 100, le each; 100, 90c; 
300 or more, 70c per 100 
POSTAGE PREPAID WHEN REMITTANCE ACCOMPANIES ORDER 
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oot OMI eer 
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Card Size 3”x5” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























